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354 
THE CUMBERLAND. 
BY THOMAS F. POWER. 


TuE sun, uprising, gilds the placid bay, 
And waked to life once more, the bright mists 
rise 
No breeze to wave the starry ensign folds, _ 
Where, slumbering on the tide, a stout ship 
lies : 
The sunburnt sailor, from his lookout marks 
The lazy smoke up-floating from the shore— 
In fancy sees his distant cottage home— 
Alas ! that home shall never see him more. 


Hark! distant booming through the shining 
calm, 
A signal cannon shakes the silent air; , 
Then spring to arms the gallant sailor lads— 
No coward hearts, no blanching lips are there. 
The hurrying footsteps answer with their tread 
The A saamaaaia whistle—quivering shrill it 
lows ; 
The loud drum rolls ; the opening ports reveal 
The deep-mouthed cannon ranged in deadly 
rows. 


E’en as the hawk, high-poised in air surveys 
With cruef eye, then falls and strikes his prey, 
Straight for the fated ship a monster strange 
All cased in mail, unerring holds its way. 
Swift from the ship’s side vivid lightnings flash, 
And peal on peal her cannon shake the main. 
Shall not the tempest sweep away the foe ? 
Shall all the efforts of the brave be vain ? 


Ask how the Aztec bared his swarthy breast 
With fearless heart; and giving blow for 
blow, 
Met the aoe Spaniard, sheathed in glittering 
stecl, 
Safe in his armor, smiling on his foe. 
Ask if the breaker, gathering as it rolls, 
And swings, with ponderous crash, a whelm- 
ing blow, 
Shall harm the gray cliff, frowning o’er the tide, 
And heedless of the roaring seas below. 


With headlong force the monster strikes the 
ship ; 
The crashing timbers sound the seamen’s 
knell; 
Yet still the spangled flag above them floats, 
As up her sides the blood-stained billows 
swell. 5 ‘ 
Yet still defiance thunders in her fires, 
Till surging waters choke the cannon’s breath, 
She sinks ! she sinks ! Great heaven have mercy 
now! 
The whirling eddies suck them down to death. 


As when in camp the wounded soldier dies, 
He bids good-night, then yields his spirit 
brave, 
His sorrowing comrades lay him down to rest, 
And fire their volleys o’er the new-made grave. 
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Swift to avenge, the “ Monitor” appears 
And pays the funeral honors to the dead : 

Their dirge, the awful thunder of her guns, 
Her battle volleys o’er their watery bed. 


O ! gallant sailors ! shall we weep for them ? 
No! rather let our bosoms swell with pride ! 
For aged grandsires breathless crowds shall tell 

How fought the Cumberland—show where 
they died. 
Their names resplendent on the roll of fame, 
Their monument, each flag that floats on 


igh; 
Why should we weep! no! no! they are not 
dead ; 
A grateful country will not let them die. 
—Boston Journal. 
South Framingham, March 29, 1862. 


A SCHOOL EXERCISE OF LORD BUR- 
LEIGH’S. 


In the correspondence of Lord Burleigh in the 
Record Office, there is a fragment of a letter 
without a signature, containing some curious 
verses introduced with these few words :— 


“JT found an epigram of your old doing at school, 
which I translated, and send you also the 
Latin of your own hand.” 


The ‘ Latin of Cecil’s own hand ”’ is not to be 
discovered. The translation is as follows :— 


In valiantness the force is ruled by wit, 
’Tis cowards’ weakness for to threaten aught ; 
Words are for women, deeds for men be fit: 
Wisdom dissembles, valiance sayeth nought, 
But when he seeth his time, then dareth do 
That ‘longs a wise and valiant man unto. 


First keep therefore that justly any wight 
Be not thy foe; but if unrightfully 
Thou harmed be, revenge thes then with right, 
If that thou may; if not, then be thou sly, 
Dissemble close the dolor of thine heart, 
Lest mightless ire procure thee further smart. 


Folly is with words to kindle more on fire 
A mighty foe, and get thee greater harm ; 
A wise man waits his time and calms his ire, 
And often will give place, and sweetly charm 
His enemy’s wrath with dulce words, till he get 
His foe betrapped and meshed in the net. 


And when thou hast him so, 
Then valiantness sufficeth that thou could 
Be wroken on thine enemy an thou would ; 

But so to let him go, 
Won with thy courtesy; yet needs thou must 
Then warned be by wisdom not to trust 

A reconciled foe. 

LA. F. 


—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER. 

The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Founded 
on Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and Fellow Academicians. By 
Walter Thornbury. Two Vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1862. 

CouLpD we ever regard the notion on which 
Goethe founded his novel of “ Elective Af- 
finities ” as-anything better than a fascinat- 
ing hypothesis, it would be after reflecting 
on the lives and writings of James Boswell 
and John Ruskin. Both of them were des- 
tined by nature to become the enthusiastic 
admirers and fanatical defenders of what- 
ever was said or done by their respective 
heroes, Johnson and Turner. In their ser- 
vice they labored with an unequalled devo- 
tion, manifested for them a love far exceed- 
ing that ever exhibited by men towards their 
kind, and even surpassing that which men 
can feel for women. This constancy and 
affection have, in the case of Boswell, been 
amply rewarded with the immortality he has 
acquired through linking his name with the 
renowned lexicographer’s. The book which 
he wrote has not only perpetuated the mem- 
ory of Johnson, but is read when Johnson’s 
own works repose in dusty and undisturbed 
state on the book-shelves. If ever a man 
had a mission, and fulfilled it, that man was 
Boswell. 

Mr. Ruskin, on the other hand, has laid 
himself open to the imputation of having 
wilfully frustrated the chief end for which he 
was created. The principal object of his 
idolatry throughout life has been Turner, 
and Turner’s biography he was expected to 
have written. When publicly disclaiming 
any intention to discharge that duty,* he re- 
served the right of coming forward either in 
vindication of his fame, should it be sullied 
by him who had determined to write his life, 
or else with testimony in confirmation of 
whatever might be claimed on behalf of the 
man who in his eyes is the first of landscape- 
painters, and one of the most remarkable of 
Englishmen. What he will elect to do is 
unknown to us; but we shall be greatly as- 
tonished if he refrain from pouring forth 
aguinst Mr. Thornbury a torrent of his 
matchless sarcasm and most merciless in- 
vective. For our own parts, it is with con- 
siderable reluctance that we accord to this 


* Modern Painters, v. 344. 
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book a prominent place in our pages. It is 
so bad as to be almost beneath censure. The 
author has had every possible facility for 
making it an extremely good one. From 
the friends and acquaintances of Turner he 
has received the most ample information 
they could afford; they have put their man- 
uscript notes at his disposal, and he has had 
access to the works and papers of the illus- 
trious painter.’ Notwithstanding, he has 
produced a book which is nothing better than 
a confused jumble of quotations and reflec- 
tions, and containing several chapters of 
dissertation wholly foreign to the subject in 
hand. Almost every other page contains 
some piece of needless repetition, some ab- 
surd and meaningless epithets and ungram- 
matical sentences, while the two volumes 
are written in a style of which the bad taste 
is only exceeded by the vulgarity of the lan- 
guage and puerility of the sentiments. He 
tells us in the preface that he has worked 
‘steadily and quietly” at his task during 
nearly four years, having determined not 
to complete his book till he had collected 
for it all that “patience and enthusiasm 
could glean, cull, or heap together.” More- 
over, he did ‘ not wish to write a eulogy, a 
fulsome funeral oration, a poem, a riddle, 
a rhapsody, or a mere saleable time-serving 
apology.” What he has done is to “heap 
together ” a quantity of materials in such a 
way as to prove beyond all question that, if 
not the most careless, he is the most incom- 
petent of biographers. We are too deeply 
interested in the subject of which these vol- 
umes treat, to be capable of wasting time in 
elaborately exposing and adequately de- 
nouncing the sins of their author. Instead 
of doing that, we shall proceed to give a 
sketch of Turner’s life and career, in the 
course of which we shall quote some pas- 
sages for the purpose of enabling our readers 
to form an estimate of Mr. Thornbury’s mer- 
its. Unless we greatly mistake, they will 
unanimously agree in considering what we 
have written in condemnation of him to be 
very far short of what he deserves, and that, 
if we have erred at all, it is in treating him 
with excessive gentleness and blameworthy 
leniency. 

On the 23d of April, 1775, Joseph Mallord 
William Turner was born, in 26 Maiden-Lane, 
Covent Garden. This was the year in which 





David, the celebrated French painter, who 
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was then studying at Rome, succeeded in 
winning the first prize for painting, after 
having vainly competed for it no less than 
four times. He was so mortified at his fail- 
ure the preceding year, that he determined 
to starve himself to death, a fate which was 
only averted by the forcible intervention of 
a friend. It was Turner’s habit to boast of 
having been born in the same year as Napo- 
leon and Wellington, as well as of being a 
native of Devonshire, and he even managed 
to impose these fictions on several of his 
friends. He never attempted, however, to 
conceal the lowness of his origin, nor had 
he the bad taste to appear ashamed of be- 
ing the son of a barber and hairdresser. His 
father was a Devonshire man, who had come 
to London in early life, married a Miss Mar- 
shall, industriously pursued his calling, and 
was not less active in earning his pence than 
careful in hoarding them. It is said of Tur- 
ner’s mother that she was a woman of vio- 
lent temper, and that she “ led her husband 
a sad life.” Eventually she went mad, and 
was put in confinement. Nothing is known 
of the tastes of either father or mother, but, 
notwithstanding this, Mr. Thornbury thinks 
fit to remark: ‘Perhaps the lady-mother 
drew, or had looked in youth with care and 
thought on portraits by Reynolds, and saintly 
figures brought from Italy.” That Turner’s 
birth-place was in the vicinity of Covent Gar- 
den market is neither important in itself, 
nor a matter calling for apology or lament. 
His biographer, however, being of a differ- 
ent opinion, makes it the subject of this lu- 
dicrous rhapsody: “But let us not think 
Heaven unkind in placing her genius in a | 
Covent Garden kennel. Brave souls have 
broken from meaner homes than that; kind | 
Nature, too, has so many compensations— | 
_ ‘In my Father’s house there are many man- 


sions,’ and on joy’s gamut there are many | 


notes between alto and bass.” (Vol. i. p. 9.) 
Had Mr. Thornbury been in orders, he might 
have been liable to prosecution for some- 
thing worse than bad taste on account of the 
foregoing passage. 

When the boy was five years: old, his fa- | 
ther having to go and dress a Mr. Tompkin- 
son’s hair, took his son along with him. In 
addition to this bare fact, which is all his 
biographer can know, it is stated that on the 
way thither, “The father is in a hurry and 
is bustling—the boy snatches looks at tawny- 
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chested Flemish brewers’ horses and prints 
in windows; and on that tearful cloud, too, 
that now laughs out into sunshine.”—(Vol. 
i. p. 14.) 

Moreover, we are told that a “ flamingo- 
legged” footman opened the door, at whose 
“blazing legs” the son stared with awe. 
What is more to the purpose is that the boy 
saw a lion in a coat-of-arms, and on the 
evening of the same day astonished his par- 
ents by producing a rude copy of it. This, 
and other similar examples, seem to have 
made his parents resolve to educate him to 
be a painter; a decision which was adhered 
to more rigorously than is usual in the cases 
of youths of the same age. Shortly after 
this, we are informed that sketches in imita- 
tion of Paul Sandby, the fashionable draw- 
ing-master of the day, were exposed for sale 
in the barber’s shop, at prices ranging from 
one to three shillings. A drawing of Mar- 
gate Church, made when he was nine years 
old, is still extant. 

At ten years of age he was sent to school 
at Brentford. Such is the commonplace 
way of describing an everyday occurrence, 
and it is only fair to give as a contrast the 
eloquent language of this writer, who in- 
forms us that “Turner was snatched from 
the delight of playing among the vegetable 
baskets in Covent Garden, from marbles 
with stray apprentices and recusant errand- 
boys, from London’s Cimmerian gloom and 
crimsoning fogs, to be sent to school at 
Brentford, near the river’s side.” (Vol. i. 


'p. 19.) As a schoolboy, Turner was very 


indolent and untractable. He did not care 
| to learn what his master desired, and he per- 
severed in studies of which his master could 
not see the use or value. It was his chief 
delight to.make drawings of the trees and 
animals which he beheld from the school- 
room window, and his comrades were good- 
natured enough to allow him to indulge this 
taste by doing his tasksfor him. At the end 
of a year he was removed from this school 
jue sent to Soho Academy, where flower- 
| drawing was taught by a Mr. Pallice. After 
a short stay there, he was despatched to a 
school at Margate kept by Mr. Colman. Mr. 
Thornbury says, that he went thither “ prob- 
ably in the hoy immortalized by C. Lamb,” 
and adds, without any qualification, that it 
was “a dreary, blundering, miserable jour- 


ney of a flock of huddled-together sea-sick 
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citizens’ wives and children, yet most event- 
ful to the lad.” We suppose that Mr. Thorn- 
bury was present in this hoy, for otherwise 
he could not describe the incidents of the 
journey so minutely. If not present, then 
he usurps a licence which none but a novel- 
ist is entitled to exercise. 

Turner did not remain long at Margate. 
On his return home he paid a visit to some 
relations at Bristol, and while there, busied 
himself in sketching the different places of 
interest in the neighborhood. Hencefor- 
ward, no opportunity was neglected of im- 
proving himself as an artist. Mr. Raphael 
Smith, an engraver, whose shop was close to 
his father’s, engaged him to color prints, a 
sort of work for which the pay was small, 
but which, as he afterwards said, was capital 
practice. His friend Girtin was occupied in 
the same way, both of them slowly acquiring 
that technical knowledge which proved so 
valuable to Turner in after years, and which 
might have enabled Girtin, had his life been 
prolonged, to prove himself the greater art- 
ist of the two. 

Another of his employers was Mr. Porden, 
an architect, whose only distinguishing point 
was his having had a share in designing the 
hideous pavilion with which the Prince Re- 
gent disfigured Brighton. So confident was 
this architect of young Turner’s abilities, that 
he proposed to take him as an apprentice 
without a premium, an offer which his father 
declined. It seems, however, that his par- 
ents were not opposed to his becoming an 
architect. On the contrary, they put him 
under the tuition of Mr. Malton, with the 
view of his learning perspective. But the 
elements of this art he could not acquire, and 
yet no one has ever shown himself a greater 
master of it in practice than this boy of whom 
his master could make nothing. Fora short 
time he worked in the office of Mr. Hard- 
wicke, another architect of the day, from 
which he was taken at the age of fourteen 
and entered at the Royal Academy. A year 
afterwards he exhibited a picture there, the 
subject being a “ View of the Archbishop's 
Palace, Lambeth.” This unusual precocity 
was not followed in Turner’s case by an idi- 
otic manhood, any more than in that of Ary 
Scheffer, whose recent loss all artists deplore, 
and who, when a boy of twelve, exhibited a 
picture at Amsterdam which made some stir 
among judges of art. 
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The same year in which Turner became a 
student, Sir Joshua Reynolds was compelled 
to lay aside his brush, and before three years 
had elapsed he died. During the few months 
that he continued to paint, Turner is said to 
have been a constant visitor at his studio, 
and to have had the advantages of beholding 
and copying the specimens of the old masters 
with which it was adorned. He is also said 
to have been present when Sir Joshua was 
lecturing at Somerton House and the floor 
gave way. On this occasion, the latter did 
not move or exhibit any signs of fear. When 
asked afterwards what he then thought, he 
replied, ‘I was thinking that if we had all 
perished, the art in England would be thrown 
back five hundred years.” 

We shall here notice an episode in his life 
which, we are assured, colored and affected 
the remaining portion of it. While staying 
at Margate he had made the acquaintance of 
a schoolfellow’s sister, and fallen in love with 
her. His biographer tells us that “ he loved 
her, there can be no doubt, with an unchang- 
ing love ; the misery of his whole scathed life, 
and the constant dwelling on those sad words, 
‘the fallacies of hope,’ are fully sufficient to 
prove that.” We are not disposed to ques- 
tion the correctness of this remark, nor shall 
we reject the suppositions which are advanced 
as certainties, that “ the wind, as it rippled 
the sail of the boat he was sketching in, must 
have lisped her name; the waves frothing 
against the cliffs must have roared incessantly 
to the lover’s ears that one word.” Vapid 
sentimentalism like this we shall pass over 
with the single observation, that it is an en- 
tire novelty for a sail to be “ rippled ” by the 
wind. But we cannot help expressing our 
disgust at the impertinence of a biographer 
who speaks of his hero in a style which would 
be intolerable were he writing a romance. 
Here, then, is what Mr. Turner is said to 
have done after catching what Mr. Thorn- 
bury terms “ the old malady we have all suf- 
fered from : ”— 

“He wished himself dead; he trembled ; 
his head was now a lump of lead, and now it 
seemed to sing for joy. He grew hot, he 
grew cold, he turned pe, he turned red, he 
talked nonsense at twilight ; he walked, swam, 
rode and drove, thinking but of her; seeing 
her name written on the sands, in the clouds, 
hearing the trees whisper it all through the 
Kentish land, and far above the hop-fields 
hearing the birds warble it.” (Vol. i. p. 71.) 
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His courtship led to a proposal which met 
with an acceptance. The pair separated after 
having arranged to come together shortly, 
and celebrate their marriage. Meanwhile, 
Turner is to work diligently at his profes- 
sion, and to correspond with his sweetheart. 
Months passed away, however, and no letter 
was received by her. She waited for two 
years in suspense; then, under the belief 
that she had been forgotten as well as neg- 
lected, and desiring to escape from the tyr- 
anny of a stepmother who detested her, she 
yielded to the importunities of another suitor, 
and agreed to marry him. A week before 
the appointed day Turner revisited Margate, 
when he was shocked to learn that his chosen 
bride was about to become the wife of an- 
other. It seems that he had written con- 
stantly, and that the girl’s stepmother had 
intercepted and destroyed his letters. We 
confess it difficult to understand why, finding 
his letters remained unanswered, he did not 
inquire int the cause, or manage to pay a 
visit to Margate before the expiry of two 
years! Nor is it less surprising that the girl 
did not once communicate with him. It is 


right to add, that much obscurity hangs over 


the whole affair, and which, it is needless to 
add, Mr. Thornbury has not done anything 
to dispel. We should not have treated the 
affair so minutely had not undue importance 
been attached to it; this disappointment be- 
ing made the source of all Turner’s failings. 
According to his biographer, from this time 
he began to change “into the self-concen- 
trated, reserved money-maker.” What if the 
whole story be a fabrication! Turner was 
strangely given to mystifying his friends, and 
sometimes he openly deceived them ; as, for 
example, in telling Mr. Cyrus Redding that 
he was born at Barnstaple, and in making 
Mr. Mayall believe him to bea Master in 
Chancery. Mr. Thornbury styles the love- 
story a “tradition.” Perhaps he should 
have used another word which is almost an 
equivalent, and called it a myth. 

Whatever may be the truth as to his love 
adventure, it is unquestionable that his pro- 
gress as an artist was steady and uninter- 
rupted. He was one of those fortunate men 
whose merits are instantly recognized and 
rewarded. Among his early patrons none 
was kinder or more useful than Dr. Monro, 
one of George III.’s physicians, and who had 
filled the rooms of his house in Adelphi Ter- 
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race with works of the most famous artists. 
He chanced to see some sketches by Turner 
and his friend Girtin, which seemed to him 
so full of promise that he invited both of 
them to spend their evenings in studying and 
copying the paintings which his house con- 
tained. To each he gave half-a-crown for 
his sketch, as well as a hot supper before re- 
turning home. At the house of a Mr. Hen- 
derson, who likewise lived in Adelphi Ter- 
race, they enjoyed the same advantages ; but 
it is unknown whether or not they were dealt 
with in an equally kind and liberal manner. 
It was about 1795, or when Turner was twenty, 
that he painted his first oil picture of any 
consequence. The subject of it was ‘‘ Roch- 
ester Castle, with fishermen drawing their 
boats ashore in a gale of wind.” For this 
he received ten pounds from General Stew- 
art. 

At the time when Turner had mastered the 
technicalities of his art, there were opportu- 
nities for practising it such as none of his 
predecessors had enjoyed, and of these he 
availed himself to the full. On this head his 
biographer remarks in his usual strain :— 


“ Like all great movers of the world, Tur- 
ner was born exactly at the right moment. 
The planets were in due conjunction over his 
house of life. Illustrated books began to be 
popular just as Turner’s talent began to be 
known.”—(i. 250.) 

In other words, he'was employed by Mr. 
Walker, in 1793, to travel through several 
of the counties for the purpose of making 
drawings for his ‘‘ Copper-plate Magazine.” 
He thus had the advantage of viewing sce- 
nery of the most varied and interesting kind 
without any expense to himself, while the 
practice which he then acquired of sketching 
from nature proved of inestimable benefit to 
him in after life. During five years he was 
generally occupied in this way, or, to put it 
in the extraordinary language of Mr. Thorn- 
bury, he then “ ransacked England, and took 
blackmail everywhere of the beautiful and 
the wonderful.”* His intervals of leisure 
were filled up by giving lessons in drawing, 
for which he received fees ranging from five 
shillings to a guinea. Perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that he professed to give 

* These words are takeu from the article on Tur- 
ner, written by Mr. Thornbury for the new edition 
of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica;” a work in 
which we did not expect to meet with so 
a contribution. 
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drawing lessons, while contenting himself 
with pocketing the fees. His pupils com- 
plained that he taught them nothing. To 
which Mr. Thornbury replies that “he wes 
too reserved, and too tongue-tied to be able 
to teach what he knew, even if he had cared 
to disclose his hard-earned secrets.” Ac- 
cording to this, he was both incapacitated 
for the duties he undertook, and resolved not 
to discharge them. It is hardly an excuse to 
say that, “ he would not flatter like the ordi- 
nary time-server who teaches ;” and nothing 
can be more lowering to him as a man, than 
his biographer’s avowal, that “ he would be 
silent and rough, and leave the puzzled pu- 
pils pretty well alone, while he thought over 
some sketch of his own.”—(Vol. i. p. 128.) 
So far from commiserating Turner because 
his pupils left him, we think his taking any, 
a just subject of reproach against him, and 
that his failure served him right. 

Meantime he was rising into public favor 
as a painter. The critics of the day hailed 
in him an artist who had rivalled many who 
were then popular, and who was destined to 
outstrip them all. This verdict was ratified 
by the Royal Academy, for it elected him an 
Associate in 1799, when he was only twenty- 
four. Three years afterwards he became a 
Royal Academician, and in 1807 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Perspective. 

As soon as Turner’s circumstances im- 
proved he left his father’s house, and took 
lodgings in Hand Court. At the beginning 
of this century he removed to Harley Street, 
and a few years later to the Mall, Hammer- 
smith. In 1812 he was rich enough to be 
able to purchase the house in Queen Anne 
Street, which was afterwards used as his gal- 
lery, and in 1814, he bought a house at 
Twickenham, which he first named “ Solus,” 
and next “ Sandycomb Lodge.” The tax on 
hair-powder and the disuse of wigs had in- 
jured his father’s business so materially that 
he gladly gave it up and went to stay with 
his son about 1800, continuing to do so till 
his death. This took place in 1830. He 
was buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden 
and a monument was erected by his son, on 
which an epitaph was inscribed, which thus 
began: “In the vault beneath and near this 
place are deposited the remains of William 
Turner.” * His father is described as a lit- 


* Vol. i. 165. At p. 168 of the Second Volume, 
Mr. Thornbury favors us with another version of 
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tle, thin, common-looking man, who had a 
habit of nervously rising on his toes e 
two or three minutes, and whose chief ob- 
jects in life were to acquire and save money. 
When endeavoring to defend his own parsi- 
monious habits, Turner was in the habit of 
saying “ How can youwonder? Dad never 
praised me for anything but saving a half- 
penny.” Father and son were very good 
friends, but it was not. to the credit of the 
latter that he employed his father as a com- 
mon servant. The Rev. Mr. Trimmer re- 
lates, that “the old man latterly was his 
son’s willing slave, and had to strain his pic- 
tures and varnish them when finished.”— 
(Vol. i. p. 163.) Besides, he had to attend 
to the gallery in Queen Anne Street, open 
the door to visitors; to look after domestic 
matters, and, it is supposed, to cook the 
dinner. 

Unfortunately, the records of Turner’s life 
are very meagre, and the little information 
that we have is not always trustworthy. The 
Rey. Mr. Trimmer had, when a boy, many 
opportunities of seeing the painter, who was 
an intimate friend of his father’s, and a con- 
stant visitor at his house. He has noted 
down the most interesting particulars he can 
recall concerning Turner’s manner of life at 
Twickenham. When there, he spent much 
of his time in a boat on the river, painting 
direct from nature. Angling he was ex- 
tremely fond of, and could throw a fly in 
first rate style. In the garden attached to 
his house, he dug a square pond, which he 
tried to stock with trout, but failed because 
a jack had got into the pond and devoured 
the fish that were put in. “ Turner would 
have it that it had been put in to annoy 
him.” Mr. Jones, another friend, confirms 
what has been said of his addiction to 
angling, and adds that not only was Turner 
a most skilful angler, but always threw back 
into the river any fish which were unfitted 
for table on account of their small size. 
This matter is made the subject of comment 
on the part of his biographer to the effect 
that “it tells well for Turner, for fishermen 
are not very tender-hearted generally.” The 
utter nonsense of this will be obvious to all 
those who, less ignorant than Mr. Thorn- 
bury, are aware that no angler worthy of the 
name would condescend to fill his basket 


this epitaph, “ Under and beneath this stone lie.” 
Which is the correct one? 
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with small fish. The Rev. Mr. Trimmer, 
however, outdoes him in absurdity: after 
relating that when taken by his father to 
visit Turner his pocket was generally stuffed 
with cake by the painter, he says, “‘ I men- 
tion this for the benefit of those who think 
Turner destitute of humanity.” (Vol. i. p. 
169). Not only are casting useless fish into 
the water, and stuffing a boy’s pocket with 
cake, paraded as proofs of the humane na- 
ture of the painter, but it is cited in token 
of his generosity, that, having one day gone 
out to fish and forgotten the bait, he gave a 
shilling to the messenger who fetched it, re- 
fusing to allow young Trimmer to do so. It 
may be proper to mention, before ceasing to 
speak of Sandycomb Lodge, that its owner 
once entertained some brother Academicians 
at tea, and once “ feasted” Mr. Pye the en- 
graver “with a bit of strong cheese and a 
pint of stale porter.” *—(Vol. i. p. 166.) 
His reputation had become so extended, 
and his place in public estimation so lofty 
and secure in 1807, that he resolved to pro- 
duce and publish on his own account his 
most notable work the ‘ Liber Studiorum.” 
The undertaking was vast, bold, and ambi- 
tious. He designed to give within the com- 
pass of a hundred plates, specimens of every 
variety of landscape art. But he never com- 
pleted the work; only seventy-one plates 
having been published. It was Turner’s ob- 
ject to rival, if not surpass Claude’s “ Liber 
Veritatis,” of which one book had recently 
appeared. When weighing the merits of 
the respective works it should not be for- 
gotten that, while Turner exerted his utmost 
strength to beat the famous Frenchman, 
Claude’s drawings were but rough sketches 
made for the purpose of registering the vari- 
ous pictures which he painted. We make 
this remark in passing, having no intention 
of discussiug at present the difficult question 
as to which is the greater and more valuable 
work. Reserving our criticisms for another 
time, we shall proceed to describe the way 
* Mr. Thornbury having been told by Mr. Pye 
that he once “ lunched”’ at Sandycomb Lodge on 
bread, cheese, and porter, assumes that the cheese 
was strong, the porter stale, and limited in quan- 
tity; but, unable to imagine a disparaging epithet, 
omits to mention the bread. It was hardly worth 
while to expend so much ingenuity in garbling 
such an unimportant fact. Mr. Pye has repudi- 
ated all responsibility for statements made by Mr. 
Thornbury on his authority, yet without his per- 


mission. See his letters in the Atheneum for 1st 
and 8th March, 1862. 
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in which the “ Liber Stadiorum ” was formed 
and given to the world. The details are 
very dishonoring to Turner, so that, with a 
view to be impartial, we shall give the ac- 
count as much as possible in the words of 
his biographer, who, however unqualified he 
may be for doing him full justice, is not, we 
think, at all prejudiced against him, and, we 
sincerely hope, would not wilfully set any- 
thing down in malice. 

It passes all comprehension as to who en- 
graved the first plates. At page 270, vol.i., 
we read: ‘ For the earlier numbers he em- 
ployed Mr. Lewis, the engraver, to whom 
he first paid five guineas a mezzotint, and 
then eight.” Passing over two pages, we 
meet with this statement: “ One of the first 
engravers chosen for the task was Charles 
Turner. The hard terms were that he 
should engrave fifty drawings, attend to the 
printing, publishing, and delivery of the 
numbers (for Turner was going to be his 
own publisher), at the miserable price of 
eight guineas per plate.” According to this, 
it seems Mr. Lewis engraved the “ earlier 
numbers,” that, being dissatisfied with the 
job, a bargain was struck with the painter’s 
namesake, Mr. Charles Turner, who en- 
graved Nos. 1, 2, 3,4. Mr. C. G. Lewis, 
the engraver’s son, furnishes the following 
satisfactory explanation of this puzzle. He 
says: “ My father was engaged by Turner 
to aquatint his (Turner’s) own etching of the 
first plate of the series, for which he paid 
my father five guineas.”* Afterwards, the 
painter sent two other copper-plates, asking 
Mr. Lewis to etch as well as aquatint them 
for the same price, but this he refused to do. 
We shall now continue Mr. Thornbury’s ac- 
count of the way in which Mr. Charles 
Turner was treated. ‘‘ The painter was se- 
yere, exacting, and sensitively careful in his 
corrections and additions, The engraver 
toiled through the first twenty plates (form- 
ing Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4) patiently. He then 
frankly complained of the terms, and asked 
two guineas each in addition.” “Just, 
though grasping, Turner could not under- 
stand how an engraver who had contracted 
to do him fifty engravings should try and 
get off his bargain at the twenty-first. He 
flew into an inarticulate whirlwind of rage.” 
Eventually, he was obliged to give higher 


* Mr. C. G. Lewis, in Athenceum for 8th and 15th 
March, 1862. 
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terms to other engravers. ‘‘ The manner in 
which the Liber was got up, and the engrav- 
ings printed, was unbusinesslike, fitful, and 
peculiar.” ‘Turner superintended the print- 
ing and publication in a most minute, and 
yet in a most capricious manner. The alter- 
ations in effects before publication were as 
numerous as the additions.” ‘“ Generally 
speaking, the alterations were made with 
consummate art, merely to hide the wear 
and tear of the copper, the faintness, the 
blur, or the pallor of the plate’s old age.” 

“T am sorry, too, to say, that there can 
be no doubt, from years of investigation by 
Messrs. Pye, Stokes, and other collectors, 
that Turner often took out the thickened let- 
ters of the plates in the bad third state, and 
engraved open letters higher up in the plate 
—in fact, he sold sham proofs, having pri- 
vate marks and scratches to indicate to him- 
self the various states.”—(Vol. i. pp. 275, 
276.) 

We hardly require to remark that the 
above is a most serious charge. It amounts 
to this, that Turner designedly committed 
forgery in order to swindle his patrons. The 
subject is one about which the less that is 
said the more respectful will it be to the 
memory of the artist whois gone. Sucha 
crime, if substantiated, admits of no pallia- 
tion or apology; and the only thing which 
those who revere him ought to do, would be 
either to pass over the circumstance in si- 
lence, or deplore it. What course does Mr. 
Thornbury pursue? The worst possible 
one: he foolishly tries to defend the painter. 
Here are his words :— 


“Tt is possible that he considered that the 
entire change of effect in the latter state— 
the harmony being still as perfect as before 
—really made them new works. The new 
idea, and the strain on a new portion of the 
copper, Turner perhaps, with his entangled 
logic, thought equivalent to a new thought, 
which he had no idea of selling for the ordi- 


Now we are at a loss to decide whether 
this passage deserves the heavier censure for 
the unparalleled badness of its diction, or 
for the execrable reasoning it contains. The 
phrase, ‘entangled logic,” as here employed, 
surpasses in silliness any one we ever met 
with, unless we except another from the 
same matchless pen, to the effect that Tur- 
ner’s “ spelling is wanting in finish and de- 
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was a bad reasoner, yet this does not seem 
to have been a drawback, as his logical 
blunders always promoted his own*interest. 
Indeed, the same “ entangled logic” is a 
thing which, under a less euphonious name, 
every day necessitates men taking their 
stand in the felon’s dock, and is the cause 
of their having to undergo a long term of 
“ involuntary servitude.” 

There is no part of Turner’s life about 
which we are more desirous of learning par- 
ticulars, and concerning which we can glean 
so little information, than the portion of it 
which he spent in journeying through Eng- 
land, Scotland, and the Continent. Mr. 
Cyrus Redding, who was his travelling com- 
panion in the Devonshire tour of 1812, has 
recorded the most noteworthy incidents 
which diversified it. It so happens that two 
versions of this tour have already been 
printed, the only difference between them 
being that the one is more spun out than the 
other. Mr. Thornbury, unable to resist so 
good a chance for filling his pages with su- 
perfluous matter, quotes both accounts. In 
some respects the most striking thing re- 
corded by Mr. Redding is that Turner gave 
a picnic at Mount Edgeumbe to a large body 
of ladies and gentlemen. This is, perhaps, 
the only entertainment of any consequence 
which he gave in the whole course of his 
life. We read with great interest that the 
inhabitants of Plymouth put boats and 
horses at his disposal, as well as made him 
welcome at their tables during his sojourn 
there. “ Everybody felt that, in paying him 
attention, they were honoring a most ex- 
traordinary genius, whose artistic merit had 
not been exaggerated.” Sir Charles East- 
lake, who was then painting portraits at Ply- 
mouth, accompanied Turner in several of his 
rambles; in the course of one of which, the 
latter sketched a scene which was the basis 
of the picture, “ Crossing the Brook.” The 
bridge there represented is Calstock Bridge ; 
and, according to Sir Charles, “the whole 
scene is extremely faithful.” We are like- 
wise told that ‘Turner made his sketches 
in pencil, and by stealth ; a peculiarity which 
other friends were struck with.” From the 
same source we are favored with a striking 
example of the painter’s ingenuity and econ- 
omy in framing some of his pictures. In 


‘place of going to the expense of a frame, - 





tail.” (Vol. ii. p. 33.) Possibly the painter 





‘he nailed a rope round the picture’s edge, 
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and painted it with yellow ochre in tem- 
pera.”—(Vol. i. p. 221.) 

Turnér travelled as far as Scotland in 
1798 ; but it was not till he paid a second 
visit in 1818 that we have any account of 
his reception there. He then visited Edin- 
burgh for the purpose of making drawings 
for the “ Provincial Antiquities of Scot- 
land,” the letter-press being from the hand 
of Walter Scott. Here again we have evi- 
dence of the universality of* his reputation ; 
for the late Mr. Lockhart, in a book then 
published, wrote of him as the “ great 
genius” whom England had the honor of 
producing. He likewise said that “the 
world had only one Turner,” and so far 
outstrips ordinary eulogy as to style him the 
“Prince of Artists.” At a later period, Sir 
Walter Scott, who loved his countrymen 
even more than art, was obliged to yield to 
the entreaties of his publishers, and con- 
sent that Turner should be employed to 
illustrate his works, instead of the Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, whom he preferred chiefly be- 
cause of his being a Scotchman. He re- 
luctantly consented, however, to be bene- 
fited by the valuable aid of “ the man who 
was the fashion.” There is not, perhaps, 
among all the splendid illustrations drawn 
by Turner one which rivals that of “ Lord 
Coriskin,” made for Scott’s poem, “ The 
Lord of the Isles.” The lines by Scott are 
superior to most which he composed; but 
they fall infinitely short of the illustration. 
When Turner made the drawing he had a 
narrow escape for his life, as he slipped 
while clambering up to get a suitable posi- 
tion for taking the view, and only saved 
- himself from a broken neck by clutching 
hold of one or two tufts of grass. 

The work which, more than any other, 
helped to make Turner’s name popular was 
the “Southern Coast.” It was begun in 
1814. Mr. Cooke, whom Mr. Thornbury 
calls the “ distinguished engraver ” (vol. i. 
p- 295), planned and published it. We 
direct attention to the manner in which this 
gentleman is characterized in order to point 
out what a contrast there is between the epi- 
thets which this biographer applies to him 
at different times. Before giving an ac- 
count of the way in which, on this occasion, 
Turner treated his employer, we give Mr. 
Thornbury’s version of the light in which 
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the engravers, as a body, were viewed by the 
painter :— 

“ Turner had dreadful fights with the print 
publishers. He regarded them as Pha- 
raohs, as cruel taskmasters, who thought a 
few guineas could buy any man’s brain— 
men who did not care what they got for 
their money, so it had but a good name 
appended to it—men who were the hucksters 
of art, mental pedlers, the costermongers 
of brain produce. He regarded them as 
perpetuators of his serfdom; like Blucher 
at Waterloo, he had to revenge on them the 
say and insults of years.”—~(Vol. i. 


That this senseless tirade expresses what 
Turner really thought, we can scarcely be- 
lieve. Certainly, no artist was ever treated 
with more uniform liberality by engravers 
than he was. If we were to reverse the ap- 
plication of the above passage, we should 
have an exaggerated, but not altogether in- 
accurate, statement of the way in which he 
acted towards those whom he had employed 
to engrave his drawings for the “ Liber 
Studiorum.” The facts of the case re- 
specting the “‘ South Coast ” are these. As 
soon as Mr. Cooke had planned the work, 
he gave Turner a commission for four hun- 
dred pounds’ worth of drawings. In the 
first instance, the latter received seven 
pounds ten shillings for each drawing, that 
being the price for which he agreed to do 
them all. After the issue cf the fourth 
number, Mr. Cooke voluntarily offered to 
give him two guineas additional for each of 
the succeeding ones, whereupon Turner de- 
manded further payment for the previous 
ones also. This extortionate demand being 
very properly rejected, the painter consid- 
ered himself defrauded, and threatened to 
do an epposition work of the same sort by 
way of revenge. Mr. Thornbury compla- 
cently glosses over this extraordinary con- 
duct by the phrases, “It is impossible now 
to say on which side the fault lay ;” and 
“there can be no doubt that Turner had a 
confused notion of Cooke’s intentions, or had 
been deceived by the keener tradesman.”— 
(Vol. i. p. 399.) 

We have spent quite time enough, how- 
ever, on these unpleasant details. Unhap- 
pily, there are so many unworthy occur- 
rences in Turner’s life, that to overlook 
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them would be to remain blindly ignorant 
of the kind of man he was. The wonder is 
how one gifted with a-genius like his, and 
placed in circumstances which made anys 
thing like trickery and meanness strangely 
out of place, should yet have had the ex- 
traordinary weakness to tread in crooked 
paths, and be guilty of the most astounding 
follies! The remainder of his life is sin- 
gularly devoid of interesting points. We 
shall sketch it much more rapidly than we 
have done the preceding portion; but, in 
the first place, shall devote a few sentences 
to his poetical performances. 

In the year 1812, a quotation from a man- 
uscript poem, entitled “‘ Fallacies of Hope,” 
was appended to his picture of ‘‘ Hannibal 
crossing the Alps.” This quotation was the 
first of a series like unto it. His friends 
thought a poem on that subject had been 
composed by him, but this seems to have 
been a mistake, as no manuscript of it was 
found among his papers. The loss is nei- 
ther serious nor to be lamented, for viler 
doggerel than Turner’s poetry it would be 
impossible to find. His verses have not even 
the merit of being good nonsense verses. If 
any one be curious as to their nature and 
quality, he has ouly to open the second vol- 
umo of this biography, and will there meet 
with the fragment of a poem which the 
painter had sketched out. Whoever reads 
that marvellous production will coincide with 
us in thinking it possible to write lines hav- 
ing the semblance of poetry, but destitute 
alike of rhythm, rhyme, and reason. We 
cannot do better than quote what Mr. 
Thornbury says of him under this head. 
“Turner was a dumb poet; his brush wasa 
lightning conductor, but his pen a torpedo.” 
—(Vol. ii. p. 16.) If we are told that there 
is no meaning in the foregoing sentence, we 
shall reply, it is because of its being simply 
inflated nonsense, that it most aptly typifies 
Turner’s poetry, and contains within the 
smallest possible compass all the defects and 
shortcomings of his poetical attempts. 

In his more legitimate domain as Profes- 
sor of Perspective, Turner acquitted himself 
but little better. A more incompetent lec- 
turer never, perhaps, filled that post, and 
yet no one could have been chosen whose 
knowledge of the practice of perspective was 
More profound and thorough than his. But 


he could not communicate what he knew, - 
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and he did not care to waste time over what 
were to him the unprofitable and uncongenial 
duties of a teacher. It is true that he pre- 
pared elaborate diagrams to illustrate his 
lectures; but the lectures were seldom de- 
livered, and when delivered were seldom in- 
telligible. The excuse was frequently made 
that he was unwell, and unable to appear. 
This is the way in which he was accustomed 
to teach :—* he would look over a student’s 
drawing at the Academy, point to a defective 
part, make a scratch on the paper at the side, 
saying nothing ; if the student saw what was 
wanted and did it, Turner was delighted, and 
would go on with him, giving hint after 
hint; but if the student could not follow, 
Turner left him.”* In early life he took 
fees for drawing-lessons which he never 
gave,t and he held a post for the greater 
portion of his life which was wholly unsuited 
both to his tastes andattainments. Indeed, 
he never scrupled to take in hand work 
which, because he detested it, he had deter- 
mined to execute without care or attention. 
The flimsy apology that has been urged for 
this reprehensible conduct is that he always 
made his drawing “‘ as good as the subject 
deserved.” ‘If he disliked his theme, he 
painted slightly, utterly disdainful of the 
purchaser’s complaint.” { It would have 
been more honest to have declined the work. 
A man who truly loves art for its own sake, 
will not demean himself by painting pic- 
tures for money alone. Turner, however, 
thonght and acted differently, as Mammon 
was the sole object of his affections and 
worship. “That we have not written too 
severely on the mode in which he neglected 
his functions at the Academy, will be ad- 
mitted by those who peruse the following 
words, proceeding as they do from one who 
has persistently maintained the painter to 
be an incomparable artist, and a man more 
sinned against than sinning. ‘Turner, 
though he was Professor of Perspective to 
the Royal Academy, did not know what he 
professed, and never, as far as I remember, 
drew a single building in true perspective in 


* These are Mr. Ruskin’s words.—“ Modern 
Painters,” vol. v. p. 846. The passage is quoted 
by Mr. ‘Thornbury ; but he does not seem to have 
been able to copy it accurately. 

t See above. 


af, Mt» Ruskin in “ Modern Painters,” vol. v. p. 
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his life; he drew them only with as much put a five-pound note into his pocket on 
perspective as suited him.” * Saturday night, spend the Sunday in a low 

He visited Italy three times, in 1819, | sailors’ home at Wapping or Rotherhithe, 
1825, and 1840. For the most part hetray-|and return to his work again on Monday 
elled alone, so that we have few means of ‘Morning. (Vol. ii. p. 168.) It is added, he 
ascertaining anything connected with his | j had four illegitimate children. In the will, 
travels. What we do know is far from cred-|of which the leading clause was to the 
itable to him, and inclines us to think that effect that the bulk of his property should 
he must have been an extremely undesirable’ go to found an asylum for decayed artists, 
companion. One day on the banks of the | not merely did he refrain from making any 
Moselle he made the acquaintance of a_ ‘provision for his children, but restricted his 
brother artist, and invited him to dine with | charities to those only who had been born in, 
him at the hotel. The dinner was capital, | lawful wedlock! And this brings us to the. 
and there was no lack of good wine. Tur- | question, what degree of praise are we to be- 
ner and his guest separated at a late hour, stow on Turner for having accumulated a for- 
well pleased with each other. When the tune in order to found such an institution? 
latter got up the next morning he inquired Mr. Thornbury disposes of the question sum- 
for his entertainer, and was told that he had marily and easily ; his opinion being that, not 
started at five o’clock, saying that the gen- | only does the end justify the means, but we 
tleman who had dined with him would settle should even dismiss from our thoughts any 
both bills. (Vol. i. p. 228-9). We fancy ‘bad opinions we had formed of Turner's 
that nobody will concur with his biographer | ‘character out of respect and admiration for 


in considering this “ a rough practical joke,” 
which “no one would have enjoyed more 
than Turner, had he himself been the vic- 
tim.” 

It was his misfortune to be too much 
alone. Yet, if isolated from the world, it 
Had | 


was because he delighted in solitude. 
he been happily married, his failings might 
have been modified, and the nobler qualities 
he possessed have been displayed. Twicehe 


was on the brink of marriage. We have 
seen how the first attempt miscarried; the 
second attempt was nipped in the bud, on 
account of his invincible timidity. The in- 
formation which we have respecting it is 
meagre, and consists of a few words in a 
letter written by him in 1815 to his friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Trimmer. This is what he 
wrote :—“If Miss —— would but waive 
bashfulness, or, in other words, make an 
offer, instead of expecting one, the same 
(Sandycomb Lodge) might change -occu- 
piers.” 

Perhaps it was fortunate for the lady that 
she did not ask him to marry her; but had 
she done so, she would probably have pre- 
served him from the degrading excesses into 
which he fell some years before his death. 
His biographer asserts, on what he calls 
“only too good authority,” that latterly it 
was his custom to paint hard all the week, 


* “Elements of Drawing,” by John Ruskin. 
Preface, p. xix. 


the nobility of his intentions. To our minds 
the fact that Turner contemplated founding 


lan asylum for artists is no conclusive proof 


of the charitable nature of his disposition, 
As well might it be said that the brigand or 
| buccaneer who vowed an image of gold to 
| his patron saint was a man of genuine piety. 
| The truly charitable man does not devolve 
on his executors the part of succoring the 
needy and afflicted. If he leave his fortune 
to build and endow a hospital, he may have 
| been prompted to the act as much by feel- 
ings of ostentation as of sympathy with his 
suffering fellow-men. Had it been recorded 
of the Samaritan that he bequeathed a 
large sum of money to be applied to assist 
weary and injured travellers, he would not 
have been spoken of as emphatically “ good,” 
and the world would have lost one of the 
best and most practical lessons ever incul- 
cated. We do not affirm that Turner was 
incapable of noble and generous deeds dur- 
ing his lifetime; on the contrary, we gladly 
acknowledge that his generosity was often 
as splendid as it was always capricious. But 
an occasional deed of kindness cannot, any 
more than sharp penance, atone for the 
shortcomings of a life. The true miser is 
often attacked with fits of liberality, which 
are the more violent because of their rar- 
ity; and Turner, in sometimes making 
“great and sudden sacrifices of money,” did 
not display more consistency in his conduct, 
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or deserve greater credit for his actions, than 
did Mr. Elwes in giving hundreds of pounds 
for a horse after he had made his dinner off 
a mouldy pancake. 

The following anecdote of the painter’s 
liberality is alike curious and incredible. 
Mr. Thornbury relates it without names or 
authorities, but had both been given it 
would have lost none of its strangeness. A 
person who had bought some of the paint- 
er’s earliest drawings, and befriended him 
when still unknown, became involved in 
debt. For the purpose of extricating him- 
self, he ordered his steward to cut down and 
sell some valuable trees. Turner, hearing 
of this, “at once wrote to the steward, con- 
cealing his name, and sent him the full 
amount—many, many thousands—as much 
as £20,000, I believe. The gentleman never 
knew who was his benefactor, but in time 
his affairs rallied, and he was enabled to 
pay Turner thg»whole sum back. Years 
again rolled on, and now the son of Tur- 
ner’s benefactor became involved. Again 
the birds of the air brought the news to the 
guardian angel of the family; again (so sin- 
gular are the sequences of Providence) the 
son stopped the leak, righted himself, and 
returned the whole sum with thanks.” (Vol. 
i. p. 180.) This truly strange story exem- 
plifies both the singularity of the “ sequences 
of Providence,” and also the ease with which 
its narrator can write metaphor when inca- 
pable of writing sense. Did all anonymous 
letter-writers resemble Turner, they would 
justly deserve to be considered as guardian 
angels, and their communications would be 
joyously welcomed and treasured up instead 
of being contemptuously cast into the waste- 
paper basket. That £20,000 should have 
been forwarded anonymously is only less 
incomprehensible than that they should have 
been repaid to an unknown benefactor. The 
statement is a fit companion to the advertise- 
ment once issued by a crack-brained noble- 
man, often mentioned in Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott, and which ran thus, “ Miscellanies, 
— and Anonymous, by the Earl of Bu- 
chan,” 

If he loved anything more than money, it 
was knowledge. He spared no pains to 
fathom the secrets of his art, and did not 
hesitate to try experiments of the boldest 
kind when endeavoring to produce some 
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he paid great attention to the new art of 
daguerreotyping, and repeatedly visited the 
studio of Mr. Mayall, im order to learn what 
he could about the discovery. So averse 
was he to open dealing, that he led Mr. 
Mayall to suppose him to be a Master in 
Chancery. His constant aim was to acquire 
dominion over Nature, and to succeed, if 
possible, in discovering by what means she 
produced her matchless effects. And if 
patient watching and acute observation 
could have done this, he ought to have tri- 
umphed. Not a strange appearance or a 
striking sunset ever passed unnoticed or 
unremembered by him. In illustration of 
the singular grasp and accuracy of his mem- 
ory, we may state that once, when driving 
in a carriage with Mr. Woodburn, he saw a 
magnificent sunset, upon which, after the 
carriage had been stopped, he gazed ear- 
nestly and in silence. .A few weeks after- 
wards, Mr. Woodburn calling upon him at 
his gallery in Queen Anne Street, observed 
the identical sunset transferred to canvas 
with amazing fidelity. He begged the 
painter to add a landscape, but he would 
neither do this nor part with it. These 
studies Sir David Wilkie appropriately called 
his “ stock-in-trade.” (Vol. ii. p. 185.) 

A .morbid sensitiveness and a love of 
mystification were the banes of Turner’s ex- 
istence. When a boy, it was remarked that 
he always worked in his bedroom to pre- 
vent his being overlooked. When a young 
man, he would conceal himself in a ditch 
if sketching with others in the open air. 
In his old age he concealed even his place 
of abode from his most intimate friends, and 
went under an assumed name. He adopted 
that of the woman who was first his land- 
lady and afterwards his mistress, and who, 
perhaps, did not know till after his death 
that her old lover was the greatest painter 
of the day. His house was in Chelsea, and 
by the tradesmen of the neighborhood he 
was commonly styled Admiral Booth, for 
they supposed him to be an admiral in re- 
duced circumstances, 

It was not till his last hour was at hand 
that his friends discovered his hiding-place. 
For some months they had missed him, but 
had vainly tried to find out the cause of his 
absence from amongst them. This was about 
the middle of 1851. It had been evident 





novel effect. Towards the close of his life, 


for some time previously that his health was 
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giving way, that old age, coupled with over- 
indulgence in wine and spirits, had made 
him a wreck of his former self. Mrs. Han- 
nah Danby, “ the more than housekeeper, 
and less than wife,” who had charge of his 
house in Queen Anne Street, accidentally 
found a letter, in the pocket of an old coat, 
addressed to him at Chelsea. Thither she 
and another, as old and infirm as herself, | 
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form, the outline of another painter’s life 
and career, to outstrip whom was the chief 
ambition of Turner, who died in the belief 
that he had succeeded. 

A boy was born, in 1600, at the Chateau 
Chamagne, near the banks of the Moselle, 
By nature he was dull, and on growing up, 
could with difficulty acquire the simplest 
/parts of an ordinary education. His par- 


wended their way, and by dint of i inquiring, | ‘ents, being poor, apprenticed him to a con- 
came to the conclusion that the painter in- fectioner. They died, and left him an or- 
habited a particular house there. This being phan at the tender age of twelve; where- 
communicated to Mr. Harper, he proceeded upon he proceeded to Freiburg, whee his 
to the house, and found the painter on his | eldest brother followed the trade of a wood- | 
death-bed. The sun was setting. He was! (carver, helped him in his work, and soon 
lifted into a chair, which was wheeled to a. evinced an aptitude and a fondness for 
window, then gazing upon the sun for the drawing. A relation chancing to stop at 
last time, he expired. Freiburg on his way to Rome, took the 

He went down to the grave full of years youth along with him in order that he might 
and honors, having attained the age of sev- have an opportunity of pursuing the bent 
enty-six, and been allowed, by the unani-, of his inclination, and turning his powers to 
mous consent of his countrymen most capa-| account. Being left at Rgme without any 
ble of judging, to be the very first of Eng-| means of support, he went into the service 
lish landscape-painters, and in some things of Agostino Tassi, the most celebrated 
but little inferior to the greatest of the old painter of the time. Here he found means 
masters. His remains were fitly laid in the | of learning the art of painting, and before 
catacombs of St. Paul’s, alongside of those ong he became a proficient in it. Two 


of another artist of whom England is equally | years’ study under Gottfried Walls, who 
proud, the good man and incomparable | followed the profession of architectural 


painter, Sir Joshua Reynolds. It wasfound| draughtsman at Naples, enabled him to 
that Turner had amassed the princely for- | introduce architectural designs into his pic- 
tune of £140,000. For his four illegitimate tures. It was landscape-painting, however, 
children he made no provision. To his|to which he was attached, and in which he 


uncles and nephews, his housekeepers and| 
executors, he made trifling bequests, while 
the bulk of his property was destined to 
found a charity for impoverished artists, to 
be called Turner’s Gift, and thus to perpet- 
uate his name and memory. His pictures 
he bequeathed to the nation. Not only was | 
his will what Mr. Thornbury elegantly 
—_ it, “an extraordinary mash of gram- 

r” (vol. ii. p. 163), but it was also one) 
of "the most intricate and puzzling ‘docu-| 


was qualified to excel by incessant study of 
natural scenery, as well as an intense affec- 
tion for natural objects. After he had be- 
come noteworthy as a painter, he visited his 
native place, passing through Germany on 
his way thither, undergoing several mis- 
adventures, now struck down by illness, 
and now robbed of his all, yet never losing 
heart, or ceasing to delight in and commit 
to canvas any striking piece of scenery or 
lovely effect of sunlight. So that, when he 





ments that had ever been framed. Conse-| | returned to Rome and settled there, at the 
quently there was a lawsuit, the result of age of twenty-seven, he became the most 
which was, that the heir-at-law got the real | | popeler artist of the day. From every 
estate; the National Gallery the pictures;| part of Europe commissions were sent to 
a thousand pounds were awarded for the, him; and so numerous were his works, 
erection of a monument to him in St. Paul’s;| that, in order to identify them, he kept a 
the Royal Academy got twenty thousand register of each picture, consisting of 3 
pounds, free of legacy duty, and the remain- | rough sketch of it. These sketches have 
der was divided among the next of kin. since been regarded as treasures second in 

Before discussing Turner’s position as an! value to the originals alone. In spite of 4 
artist, we shall give, in a very condensed | defective education, he was courted for his 
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society as well as admired for his artistic 
skill. Caring more for his art than for 
wealth, he grudged no labor in order to do 
his very best on every occasion. Too sim- 
ple in his tastes to have need of riches, he 
was most liberal with his purse to those of 
his relations who had not been either fortu- 
nate or successful in the world. He died in 
his eighty-second year, the possessor of 
only ten thousand scudi (a little more than 
£2,000), which, along with his drawings, he 
bequeathed to his three nephews. Such 
was the admirable career of Claude Lor- 
raine, in whom Europe has long recognized 
the most perfect landscape-painter that the 
world has seen. This is the artist who in 
several things is altogether peerless, whom 
hosts have tried to imitate, but whom none 
has ever excelled. This is he who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Thornbury, was the. “ special 
predecessor and enemy” of Turner. (Vol. 
i, p. 37.) Finally, this is the Claude whom 
Mr. Ruskin has wasted much of his time in 
the vain attempt to defame and degrade, for 
no other apparent reason save the silly expec- 
tation that the lower Claude can be ranked, 
the higher must Turner be estimated. 

It is by no means a digression to introduce 
a discussion respecting the merits of Claude. 
The man whom Mr. Thornbury thinks fit, 
for reasons which we cannot fathom, to style 
the “ special enemy ” Of Turner, should not 
be passed over unnoticed in an estimate of 
the rank of the latter as an artist. Even 
were it otherwise, it is impossible to forbear 
referring to one who, in the opinion of Tur- 
ner’s most able and unscrupulous eulogist, 
was his “ principal master.”* Previously, 
however, to our recounting Claude’s faults, 
let us see what are Mr. Ruskin’s feelings 
towards him. He has frankly avowed them 
in the following words: “If I have such a 
thing as a prejudice at all (and, although I 
do not myself think I have, people certainly 


. Say 80), it is against Claude.” + Keeping 


in mind this avowal, it should not surprise 
us to find that “ Claude’s pictures are one 
mass of error from beginning to end.” (Vol. 
i.p.75.) This is certainly very unfortunate, 
but it does not lay that artist open to cen- 
sure in the same way as the next charge 
would do if it were substantiated, and which 
1s, that he, as well as Cuyp and Gaspar Pous- 

* “ Modern Painters,” vol. iii. 825. 

t “ Modern Painters,” Appendix, vol. iii. p. 42. 
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sin, did everything for deception, and noth- 
ing for the sake or love of what they painted. 
Moreover, Claude displayed “ the industry 
and intelligence of a Sévres china painter.” * 
He was totally “ ignorant of the laws of per- 
spective.” ‘ Perhaps he is the best instance 
of the want of imagination nearly total.” 
“There was a foolish elegance in Claude, 
and a dull dignity in Gaspar, but then their 
works resembled nothing that ever existed 
in the world.” As the conclusion to these 
sweeping and baseless assertions, we may 
add this injunction: “ The artificial Claude 
and Gaspar work may be cast aside out of 
our way.” 

Evidently there is little hope for Claude, 
if the half of these utterances be true, in 
which case those who have been accustomed 
to recognize in him a great master, as well 
as have taken delight in the contemplation 
of his works, will deserve our contemptuous 
pity. Itis not our intention to undertake 
the defence of the “ principal master of Tur- 
ner,” because Mr. Ruskin has spared us that 
trouble. 

We need not enlarge on the importance 
of the admissions made by a prejudiced ob- 
server. His praise is always enhanced in 
value when extorted by genuine and over- 
whelming excellence that can neither be de- 
nied nor explained away. The great merit, 
then, which Mr. Ruskin allows to Claude 
without any qualification, is his having “ set 
the sun in heaven.” + For this, he says, 
“we are perhaps hardly enough grateful, 
owing to the very frequency of our after- 
enjoyment of it.” We gladly coincide with 
him, but should have preferred had he spoken 
in the singular in place of in the plural num- 
ber; the ingratitude having been manifested 
by himself alone. Again, Claude “ gives 
the first example of the study of nature for 
her own sake.” This is merely a truism ; 
but what makes it interesting is the discrep- 
ancy between it and the statement that the 
same painter did “ everything for deception, 
and nothing for the sake or love of what he 
painted.” Weare more puzzled than ever 
when we meet with statements like these. 
“A perfectly genuine and untouched sky of 
Claude is, indeed, almost perfect, and be- 
yond all praise, in all qualities of air.” “The 


* Ibid., vol. i. pe 157; 818; vol. ii. p. 151; vol. 
ifi. p. 832-8. 
t Ibid., vol. i. p. 87-8; 205; 340. 
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seas of Claude are the finest pieces of water- 
painting in ancient art.” “The foliage of 
Claude in his middle distance is the finest 
and truest part of his pictures, and, on the 
whole, affords the best example of good 
drawing to be found in ancient art.”* And 
yet we are told that the works of this artist, 
who painted such sky, seas, and foliage, re- 
sembled “ nothing that ever existed in the 
world,” and that “the artificial Claude work 
may be cast aside out of the way!” 

To expose Mr. Ruskin’s inconsistencies is 
foreign to our present purpose. Besides, 
the subject is too vast to be treated inci- 
dentally. On another occasion we may re- 
turn and discuss it at proper length and with 
suitable minuteness. The end we had in 
view will have been attained, if by our quo- 
tations and remarks we shall have shown the 
contradictory and untrustworthy nature of 
Mr. Ruskin’s criticisms on Claude, and shall 
have vindicated the propriety of Turner’s 
having, become first the “ faithful disciple,” 
and next the diligent rival of that painter. 
Even Mr. Ruskin admits he never “ quite 
equalled him ” + in representing the dazzling 
radiance of a midday sun. Ifthe “ Carthage” 
on which Turner prided himself so much, 
and bequeathed to the National Gallery on 
condition of its being hung alongside of one 
of Claude’s masterpieces, barely stand a 
comparison with the “ Seaport” by the lat- 
ter, nevertheless it is an admirable painting, 
and well worthy of the painter’s fame. There 
are others by Turner, however, which noth- 
ing of Claude’s can excel, such as “ Calais 
Pier,” and the “ Old Téméraire.” 

The truth is, that both are great artists—so 
great, indeed, that behoves us to cherish their 
memories and delight in their works rather 
than dispute as to which is the more excel- 
lent painter. To attempt to settle the exact 
place held by Turner among artists is a prof- 
itless task. We may proclaim him to be on 
a par with Titian, and may be convinced that 
such is the rank to which he is entitled ; but 
in usurping the functions which posterity 
can alone exercise with impartiality, we run 
the risk of having our biassed judgment re- 
versed and our dogmatic statements laughed 
to scorn. It will not be maintained that 
Mr. Ruskin is better qualified to pronounce 
on the merits of a picture than Gibbon was 


* “ Modern Painters,” vol. i. p. 894. 
t Ibid., vol. iii. p. 827. 
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to decide as to the character of a speech, 
Now, the great historian was among the au- 
dience before which Sheridan delivered his 
famous oration on the impeachment of War- 
ren Hastings. When mentioning this in his 
autobiography, Gibbon adds that “ Mr. Sher- 
idan’s eloquence commanded my applause.” 
Little more than half a century has passed 
away since then, and yet who is there of 
Gibbon’s eminence that would confirm his 
judgment? Fifty years hence, will another 
Ruskin ratify his predecessor’s decisions ? 

Before it be determined that any painter 
is the equal of the great masters, it should 
be distinctly settled what the distinctive 
characteristic of a “ master” is. The point 
is not less knotty than portant. 

By a masterpiece, then, we understand a 
work either in art or literature displaying 
qualities of mind and powers of execution 
such as have never been elsewhere manifested 
of equal value and in corresponding meas- 
ure. Such a work will be unique. Its pro- 
ducer may claim to be styled a creator. He 
will have achieved what cannot be rivalled, 
and his special excellence will, sooner or later, 
be universally recognized. A master may 
be great in many things, but in one thing he 
will be supreme, unapproachable, perfect. 
Thus Michael Angelo is distinguished for 
the grandeur and boldness of his designs; 
Raphael for the composition of his pictures 
and the serene beauty of his personages; 
Titian for the gorgeousness and effectiveness 
of his coloring. They stand apart from the 
crowd of painters as distinctly and undenia- 
bly as Homer and Dante, Sophocles and 
Shakspeare, from the crowd of epic and dra- 
matic poets. This isolation, so to speak, is 
a matter about which there is neither dispute 
nor .uncertainty ; for competent judges of 
every age and land are unanimous in admit- 
ting it. The same rank could not be claimed 
for these men when alive, or shortly after 
their deaths, although they were as truly 
great then as now ; but their greatness could 
not be comprehended, because it could not 
be measured. Like the pyramids, which 
when viewed close at hand seem petty and 
commonplace, but as we recede from them 
stand out from among the surrounding ob- 
jects in their full magnitude and towering 
majesty, so the men who have been honored 
with the titles of masters and classics have 





been so favored after being compared, not 
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with their predecessors and contemporaries man’s work.”* It might have been as well 
only, but with those who lived before, along had Mr. Ruskin told us how often he heard 
with, and after them. Posterity alone stands | Turner praise the works of others ; for if he 
on a vantage-ground sufficiently high for | seldom, or never, bestowed praise, it can 
making the comparison. ‘‘ Fame,” as Sir | hardly be claimed as a virtue his withhold- 
George Mackenzie has it, “is a revenue |ing censure. Our chief reason for assigning 





payable only to our ghosts,” and the patent 
of nobility which a “ great master” earns in 
his lifetime can only be deposited on his 
tombstone, because it is not till long after 
his death that posterity becomes invesetd 
with the sovereign powers essential for be- | 
stowing it. If this be true, can we rank 

Turner with the “ great masters,” even did | 
we believe that he deserved that eminence ? 

We prefer the humbler part of recognizing | 
in him a marvellous painter, and of admir- | 
ing his works, while refraining from petu- | 





no weight to what Mr. Ruskin says on this 
head is, that it is in direct contradiction to 
other testimony as valuable as his. Here is 
what the Rey. Mr. Trimmeg, who knew him 
for forty years, is constra to own: “I 
think he hardly did justice to his brother 
landscape-painters, most of whom, I fear, he 
considered beneath criticism.” 

It would be hard to find in the annals of 
painting an artist whose path in life was 
easier, and whose career was more prosper- 
ous than Turner’s. From first to last he 


lantly demanding immortality for his name, | enjoyed public favor and patronage to a de- 
or dogmatically asserting that his pictures gree altogether unequalled. He was, indeed, 
are perfect. | one of Fortune’s spoilt children. It is true 

But we have both the power and the right he was dissatisfied with his lot. He fancied 
to pronounce judgment on his life and char- himself unappreciated by the general public 
acter, aad it is with sorrow that, decidingin and malignantly persecuted by the critics. 
accordance with the evidence furnished by | The offence of the public consisted in con- 
his biographer, we must affirm there is little | fessing itself unable to see something to ad- 
which is admirable in the one or fascinating | mire in all his works. We cannot believe 


in the other. He was a man of narrow in- 
tellect and coarse tastes. It is doubtful 
whether a better education and more favor- | 
able circumstances would have served to ex- 
pand his contracted mind and soften his rude 
disposition. Nature had been bountiful to 
him in many things, but had withheld oth- 
ers from him which no teaching or training 
could bestow. Those who owe their knowl- 
edge of him to the beautiful fictions of Mr. 
Ruskin will think this a harsh, if not an erro- 
neous statement. They may ask of us why 
we do not recognize one trait in his charac- 
ter which at least merits unstinted com- 
mendation—his entire freedom from jealousy 
and spite. If such were the fact, we should 
gladly give full weight to it. But are. we 
warranted in accepting the unsupported tes- 
timony of Mr. Ruskin on this or any other 
point? We think not, and here is our rea- 
son. First, however, let us give one out of 
many passages in which Mr. Ruskin affirms 
this. “T knew him for ten years, and dur- 
ing that time had much familiar intercourse 
Withhim. I never once heard him say an un- 


that he would have been contented with any- 
thing but a public made up of persons like 
a Mr. G. Story, who is referred to by Mr. 
Thornbury as a rising young artist, and who 
states that “ Turner’s ‘ Jessica’ is a round- 
about proof that he was a great man ; for it 
seems to me that none but a great painter 
dare have painted anything so bad.” (Vol. 
ii. p. 14.) Neither hearty praise nor whole- 
some fault-finding could be tolerated by an 
artist who would acknowledge no mistake 
and brook no rival. Surely he could have 
afforded to be indifferent alike to public 
apathy and critical carping! A man so 
shrewd as Turner ought to have known that 
neither the eulogy nor the censure of con- 
temporaries can make a work immortal, or 
hinder its becoming so. Assuredly it would 
have been better for his peace of mind had 
he held an opinion like that expressed by 
Pope in a letter to Martha Blount: “I think 
no man deserves a monument that could not 
be wrapped up in a winding-sheet of papers 
writ against him.” 
Only one thing occurred during his life- 





kind thing of a brother artist, and I never 
once heard him find a fault with another 
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time which seriously injured him in public 
* Lectures on Architecture and Painting, p. 182. 
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estimation, the foolish attempt of Mr. Rus-| sulted his memory? He may be incapable 
kin to make him act at once as the apostle of doing more than manufacturing a book ; 
of Nature and as a martyr for the sake of | but surely we have a right to demand that a 
Art. Nor was it less ill-judged and repre-| bookmaker by trade should have mastered 
hensible to aim at elevating his position by | his craft. Good writing we need not expect 
assailing the reputation of his contempora-| from Mr. Thornbury; correct writing we 
ries. Whatever they did badly, he did well; | shall not get, whether we expect it or not ; 
whatever they had failed in performing, he | it is, however, a shameful and unpardonable 
had done to perfection. This was wrong ; | dereliction of duty in this biographer to have 
but what rendered it the more blameworthy | misused, as he has not scrupled to do, the 
was, that for thése whom he disliked and| materials entrusted to him by the painter’s 
those whom he loved, Mz. Ruskin had two | executors and friends. On their behalf we 
weights and two measures. In elevating | protest against the slovenly manner in which 
Turner to the level of Shakspeare and Ba- | their communications have been huddled to- 
con, he overlooked the obvious truth, that | gether without regard to chronological or 
if such were his rank, if he had really per- methodical arrangement. As critics, we de- 
formed something more unprecedented than | nounce the inaccurate manner in which quo- 
either of them, if, while Shakspeare only did | tations from printed books are given, the 
perfectly what A%schylus had done partially, | recklessness with which dates are trifled 
and Bacon what Aristotle had attempted, | with, the way in which differing and contra- 
“none before Turner had lifted the veil from | dictory versions of the same story are re- 
the face of Nature,” then no advocacy or| peated without either apology or explana- 
demonstration was required to elevate him |tion. Justice requires us to add that the 
to that rank, as men could not fail to ac-| criticisms on Turner’s paintings are not al- 
knowledge what was so evident. Mr. Rus- | ways open to the same censure as the other 
kin forgot, also, that the depreciation of portions of these volumes. Many of the 
others could not enhance his hero’s great- | ‘critical remarks are incorrect and mislead- 
ness, any more than it could make us love ing; still, they are forcibly worded and 
and study Shakspeare more were it to be beautifully expressed. But for this Mr. 
demonstrated that there was not a particle | Thornbury cannot claim any merit, since 
of genius in Marlowe. Much, however, as these criticisms are borrowed from Mr. Rus- 
we regret the mistaken course pursued by kin. Indeed, were the pages extracted from 
Mr. Ruskin, sincerely as we deplore that he that gentleman’s writings struck out, these 
should have so wantonly and grossly misem- volumes would lose much of their bulk and 
ployed his splendid talents, we should never nearly all their interest. The nature of the 
dream of going so far as to affirm that not author’s own criticisms may be gathered 
only had he committed a blunder, but is from the following brief one, which is a fair 
chargeable with something very like a crime. specimen of the rest. Concerning the paint- 
He tells us in his “ Lectures on Architecture er’s “ Field of Waterloo,” he says it is “a 
and Painting,” that Turner was “hunted to muddle of sublimity, a perfect fricassce of 
his grave by the malignities of small critics ill-drawn lumps of figures, yet sublimely 
and the jealousies of hopeless rivalry.” Mr. | lurid in general effect.” (Vol. ii. p. 300.) 
Thornbury gives us a very different tale, and Here is a sample of how he estimates the 
his statement contains, at least, as much painter’s genius, which, according to this 
truth as most of Mr. Ruskin’s own asser- estimate, must have been peculiar and some- 
tions. “I have heard people, friends of what aerial. The language employed is ap- 
Turner, assert that Mr. Ruskin’s book killed ‘plicable to no man, unless it be the husband 
him, by increasing his fame, leading him | of Queen Mab: “Turner had a profound 
more into society, and so altering his. food, | sense of the tragic. The beautiful and the 
his hours, and his habits.” (Vol. ii. p. 264.) terrible were both at his command. His 
We leave to Mr. Thornbury the task of shipwrecks are full of terror, an from these 
defending himself for having gravely ad- he can pass away into sunshine, or leap up 
vanced so heinous a charge. But what shall | in a rainbow, and so scale heaven.” (Vol. 
we say of his conduct in having, under the i. p. 234.) 
pretence of writing Turner’s life, basely in-! Can our account of this work be whoily 
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untrue, and our condemnation unmerited ? 
If not, why should it find favor in the eyes 
of any critic? Is it possible that a man 
could indite passages like those quoted in 
the course of this article, and yet be a praise- 
worthy author? Incredible as it appears, 
there are to be found critics who hold up 
this work as a model, and laud its writer to 
the skies. One styles it “a clever and 
highly attractive work;”* another is of 
opinion that ‘Mr. Thornbury has done his 
part ably ;” ¢ while a third proclaims it to 
be “a valuable addition to our artistic biog- 
raphy.” { These discrepancies can be rec- 
onciled only by supposing there are beaties 
and excellencies in these volumes which the 
unpurged vision of ordinary mortals cannot 
perceive, some esoteric marvels which the 
initiated alone are capable of appreciating; 
and are worthy to celebrate. 

Perhaps it may comfort this biographer to 
be told that in one respect he resembles his 
hero. When the painter’s years were draw- 
ing to an end, when his eagle eye had be- 
come dim and his wondrous hand lost its 
cunning, when his memory had begun to 
prove treacherous, and his reason was tot- 
tering on its throne, instead of relinquishing 
his brush, he continued to paint and exhibit 
new pictures at the Royal Academy. These 
were not merely daubs, but they had no 
meaning. It seemed, indeed, as if, like 
Lycophron, who wrote his “ Prophecy. of 
Cassandra” with the intent that it should be 
incomprehensible, he had striven to perplex 
as well as astonish his admirers. It was 
not so. His pictures could not fail being 
eccentric and unintelligible, mere caricatures 
of his earlier ones, seeing that he was but 
the wreck of his former self. He had irre- 
parably impaired his splendid faculties by 
deplorable excesses, and the powerful frame, 
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which at one time nothing could harm or 
affect, had been sapped by disease, and was 
soon to be stiffened in death. Instead of 
going to Nature for inspiration, he foolishly 
and vainly sought for it in the gin-bottle. 
Under these circumstances, we cannot be 
surprised that it was often a matter of doubt 
as to which side of his pictures should be 
suspended uppermost. Sometimes, indeed, 
there were good reasons for conjecturing 
that he had forwarded his palette set with 
colors by mistake for a picture. To such 
works the closest parallels we have ever met 
with are the two volumes containing his bi- 
ography. Open them where we may, we 
shall never catch their author indulging for 
two consecutive pages in sensible and co- 
herent narrative. Whether they are read 
forwards or backwards, we get only ablurred, 
indistinct, and untrustworthy impression of 
him whose story they profess to narrate. 
We close them with a feeling of relief sim- 
ilar to what we experience on awakening out 
of a nightmare, or returning to consciousness 
after a fever. Thus, what Turner unwit- 
tingly did in his dotage, Mr. Thornbury 
cannot excel in the fulness and vigor of his 
powers. That this catchpenny-book should 
have taken him four years to compile, is only 
less puzzling than that he has had the hardi- 
hood to put his name on the title-page, and 
has succeeded in persuading publishers of 
respectability to give it to the world. Our 
readers may marvel still more at our having 
given it so much attention. We shall be 
sorry to incur their displeasure, and are very 
loth to merit their censure. It must be 
owned, however, that we shall have great 
difficulty in exculpating ourselves satisfac- 
torily, should they borrow the words of 
Robert Hall, and ask, with pardonable in- 
dignation, why conduct so trumpery a per- 
formance “ to the land of forgetfulness with 
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the pomp of criticism ” ? 





A Curnese dictionary in ninety-five volumes 
has just been purchased for the Imperial Li- 
brary, Paris, from Dr. Bassilliewski, formerly 
attached to the Russian Legation at Pekin. It 
18 said to comprise all the compound expressions 
in the Chinese language, accompanied by an 
immense number of illustrations, drawn from 





works historic, philosophic, and poetic. 





THE greatest triumph of English alliteration, 
according to the London Quarterly, is the fol- 
lowing line, composed by a young lady in the 
year 1860, on the occasion of a gentleman 
planting a lane with lilacs : 


“ Let lovely lilacs line Lee’s lonely lane.” 


From Once a Week. 


SISTER ANNA’S PROBATION. 


A STORY IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


BY HARRIET 


CHAPTER I. 

WEDDINGS were as gay affairs among the 
gentry three centuries ago, as they ever are 
now among the aristocracy. The marriage 
of Eleanor, eldest daughter of Squire Ather- 
stone, in a neighborhood well-known to the 
new Queen, Anne, and to all the Boleyn 
family, was like the weddings in country 
houses of that day. It was grander than 
the royal marriage which had recently be- 
come known, for the king and Anne Boleyn 
had been united in the most secret way ; but 
the celebration lasted only one day, and did 
not fill the heads of a whole country, as it 
would have done if noble families had been 
concerned in it. The bishop who performed 
the ceremony was the bride’s uncle; and her 
husband was a gentleman of good landed 
property+-much richer than her father ; and 
these were the nearest approaches to gran- 
deur in the case. 

The wedding-day was far on in October; 
but the season was so fine, that advantage 
was taken of the then modern custom of 
having the banquet in a garden banquet-hall 
—a long strip of dry lawn, enclosed with 
posts and rails, and covered in with green 
branches from the woods. The evergreens 
had been fastened the evening before, and 
by daybreak the brighter tints were inserted, 
in the form of red boughs of oak, yellow 
ash-sprays, and the light greens and crim- 
sons of the broad vine leaves. Tressles and 
boards were laid throughout the whole length, 
and the family table-cloth was brought out. 
The device wrought upon it was not the 
most suitable, as it had been manufactured 
for occasions of baptism, and the Salutation 
was the event figured in it; but it must 
serve for this, the first wedding in the family, 
as it would have required too much both of 
time and money to have a new one wrought 
with the Cana Marriage upon it. As it was 
not long enough to cover the whole board, 
a second was lent by the bishop, who had 
everything in good style; and the benches 
were placed, and the great almsdish, and 
most of the weightier articles of the banquet, 
before the guests began to arrive for the 
procession to church, The best knives with 
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their glass handles, and the silver spoons, 
and, indeed, all the plate, were kept back till 
dinner time, as the whole neighborhood was 
abroad, and would be in and out of the ban- 
quet-hall during the morning. 

While the serving-men were busy on the 
lawn, and the grooms in getting the horses 
ready for the passage to the church, and the 
cooks in the kitchen, constructing wonderful 
specimens of their art, the bride was in her 
bower, attended by her sisters—Auina, four 
years younger than herself, and now seven- 
teen, and Little Bet, the youngest, and par- 
ents’ darling. The other bridesmaids were 
not yet admitted to the apartment. This 
was to be the last, the very last, morning the 
sisters were ever to be alone together; for 
if it was Eleanor’s marriage-day, it was the 
eve of Anna’s virtual betrothal. She was 
the destined spouse of Christ; and she was 
the next morning to enter upon her noviciate 
in the convent in which she and Eleanor had 
been partly educated. Little Bet looked 
with so much awe upon both sisters and 
their respective engagements, that she had 
turned shy, and was glad to be told that she 
might go and play among the bridesmaids. 

Eleanor’s heart was very soft this morn- 
ing. She said, in answer to Anna’s bright 
sympathy, 

“Tt is not all joy, Anna. I am not so 
happy as you. Iam not so good; and how 
should I be so happy ?” 

“Do not call me good,” replied Anna, 
“ You cannot know whether I am good or 
not, in regard to my vocation; and it is a 
much -more certain thing that you love 
Stephen Bridgman, and that Stephen loves 
you; and that when such lovers marry, with 
the good-will of all the world, they must be 
happy, if there be happiness in the world. 
Now, sit down before the mirror, and let me 
dress your head.” 

‘Time enough for that when the other 
maidens come in. What I mean is, that I 
am so blessed in my marriage that I feel 
how unworthy I have always been of a higher 
lot. I could not devote myself to religion. 
You can ; and you desire nothing else. You 


are secure of salvation ; happy girl! and the 
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sacrifices you make for it cost you no 
pain.” 

‘‘Some are made to be wives, and some 
to be nuns,” replied Anna; “and one may 
not be more wise or good than the other in 
being what she ought.” 

“True; but it is exactly there that I feel 
how low my mind is, compared with yours. 
Our Cousin Joan became a nun because from 
her childhood she wished it. We remember 
how she never would play at anything but 
being in the convent; and how all her ro- 
mance was about being an abbess, or a saint, 
or something great in that way. It never 
was so with you. You never set your will 
on being a saint—” 

“Nor an abbess,” said Anna. “I would 
not be called Reverend Mother, and have 
her cares, for the world.” 

“Just so: you have no passionate wishes, 
such as are to the nun what love is to the 
bride: and this is why I reverence your 
cheerfulness even more than your obedience. 
Our parents and my uncle have brought you 
up to that vocation ; and you have accepted 
it, without any passion, and without any re- 
gret. Ihonor you more than Joan.” 

“ My divine affections are cold, Eleanor. 
I know what I ought to do. I hope to be- 
come more worthy when the world is shut 
out. I have no fears, because our uncle 
bids me have none; and he knows best: 
but there is nothing in me so worthy of 
praise as you think. I am clear in my 
mind, and satisfied in my heart; and the 
higher feelings will come, I doubt not. And 
now we must think only of you:” and she 
pointed to the hour-glass in which the sand 
had nearly run out. 

Before they opened the door to some who 
were growing impatient, the sisters made 
peace with each other for any act or word 
which had in all their lives given pain. As 
to the future, each would fain have offered 
comfort and refuge to the other in any of the 
turns of human life: but, as Eleanor ob- 
served, there would be no turns of fate for 
Anna: no adversity could overtake her: her 
divine espousals once completed, her earthly 
lot was simply the beginning of the heavenly 
hereafter. She herself might be driven by 
storms, or spoiled by too bright a sunshine : 
but Anna was secure in the calm peace of a 
devoted life, sheltered in the inviolate clois- 
ter. Still they promised that if occasion 
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should ever arise for aiding each other, they 
would come together again as if this parting 
had been but for a day. 

Then the gay damsels outside the door 
were admitted, and the business of the toilet 
went on. Anna’s elegant dress was for this 
day and one other only, as she would never 
again wear any but the religious livery, ex- 
cept on the occasion of assuming it. Her 
face was handsomer, some thought, than her 
sister’s ; yet she spent few minutes and fewer 
thoughts on herself; and it was merely for 
form’s sake that she was sprinkled from the 
holy water cup attached to the mirror, to 
secure her from the perils of vanity. If the 
sprinkling had been omitted, there was no 
fear of her remaining long enough before the 
mirror to be in any danger of seeing the face 
of the Evil One where her own should be. 

Both daughters appeared before the dame, 
their mother, on their way to the great hall; 
and there she accompanied them, to greet 
the guests, while the horses were brought 
up to the porch. 

It was a gay procession; and the road 
was lined with the country people from far 
and near. Some took the opportunity of 
hawking their wares, before, and after the 
procession went by; and the squire was not 
too much engrossed with the care of his 
bride daughter, who rode beside him, to cast 
a keen glance into every group of strangers 
that he passed. He was a magistrate, and 
it concerned him to cause every ballad singer 
and every sturdy beggar to be looked after, 
that the neighborhood might not be either 
corrupted or pillaged. He remarked to his 
daughter, as other squires have since done, 
that common knaves were becoming more 
audacious than they had ever been before ; 
and he fancied he saw, in the rear of the 
crowd, a seller of broadsheets who had of- 
fered, in the next parish, a sohg about con- 
juring bread and water at the mass and the 
font, and about the pope’s butter and grease, 
meaning the holy unction. He would have 
a watch kept in this parish against such 
vendors of songs; and, indeed, against the 
women and youngsters who were wont to 
amuse themselves and their neighbors with 
reading; for, as he remarked, if there was 
nobody to read the songs, there would be 
none written, or at least, hawked about. 
In the churchyard, he therefore beckoned 
Jock, the constable, and desired him to have 
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his eye on a certain pedlar or ballad-man | 
whom he described, and to show him the | 
way out of the parish before the revels 
should begin. The people might play what 
games .they liked on the green: but there 
must be no reading, under any pretences : 
nor any acting but approved old scenes ; 
nor singing but of songs which everybody 
knew by heart. The bishop was to be pres- | 
ent that day, and all must be done to his) 
full satisfaction. 

In church, the bishop looked altogether | 
disposed to be satisfied with everybody. | 
Eleanor was making a great match, in re- 
gard to fortune; and her father had been | 
enabled to do his part towards it by the wil- | 
lingness of his second daughter to enter the 
cloister. The appropriation of eight hun- 
dred pounds to the convent secured Anna a 
good position there, and left the rest of the 
small fortune which would have been hers to 
be added to Eleanor’s. The bishop looked 
with great benignity on both nieces, as they 
stood before the altar,—the one full of 
earthly happiness, and the other, as he ob- 
served to his holiest chaplain, of heavenly 
serenity. 

The bridegroom was immensely admired 
as he claimed, after the service, to carry his 
wife home on his own horse. A handsome 
and easy pillion had been brought and fixed 
on; and as he mounted, and whispered to 
her over his shoulder, acclamations burst 
from the crowd, as at something quite new 
and very charming. 

“ The sister is the prettier,” observed the 
tradesman of the village, who had opened a 
shop, above a year since, for the sale of 
most of the articles required in village life. 
“The younger is the prettier to my eye.” 

“You will never see her so fine again,” 
said the publican, who had married the 
young ladies’ maid. “This is the last day 
of her wearing a worldly dress. This. time 
to-morrow, she will have put on the -black 
and white: andin a year more,’she will be 
the nun complete.” 

“The more’s the pity, some of these 
gay gentlemen are thinking,” observed the 
tradesman: “but to the poor it is much the 
same whether she be in a sacred house or a 
worldly one. I know, by their orders upon 
me, that she would give away all she had, 
without putting the veil over her head.” 





“T wonder what the captain thinks of that 
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veil,” observed the carpenter’s wife, who had 
dropped a low curtsey to Anna and her cay- 
alier as they passed. ‘He seems to look 
grave among the other gallants. They are 
all full of jests with their ladies, the brides- 
maids: but I watched him,—well as I know 
him from a baby upwards: and not one 
word has he said from turning yon corner 
to this moment. He is thinking how the 
rest may make love, each to his lady on the 
pillion behind him; and how he must look 
upon Mistress Anna as given away to the 
Church.” 

“It is a great distinction, though,” said 
the curate as he went by, making his way 
through the people to the gate of the manor- 
house. “It will be told of him in his old age, 
that he was permitted to be the maiden’s 
squire on the last day of her worldly life.” 

“ Well, I don’t know that,” said the pub- 
lican. ‘ By the time the captain is as old as 
I am, there may be less notion of the honor 
of that sort of life.” 

“What sort of life?” asked the curate, 
sternly. 

“ Why, the life in a convent,” replied the 
publican. “ We don’t all think of monks 
and nuns as they were once thought of. "Tis 
said that some of them—and not far off where 
Iam standing—are ot so holy as they look.” 

“You have been listening to some of the 
vile talk that is going about,” said the curate. 
‘‘ The devil is abroad, we all know; and it 
is his envy of holiness that makes him lay 
traps of lies for dunces like you to fall into. 
But you had better have a care how you 
speak evil of Christ’s serving men and holy 
maidens. The bishop hears of all such say- 
ings; and he and the squire keep account 
of them.” 

The innkeeper’s wife put in a word for her 
husband, who could not afford to lose the 
countenance of the great men of the parish 
and the Church. Her husband thought noth- 
ing but good, she was sure, of the young la- 
dies she had waited upon from childhood up: 
and Anna especially had every one’s good 
word. It was because he thought so much 
of her that he hoped the nuns were worthy 
of having such an one admitted among them. 
Some there were, no doubt, who were holy 
damsels indeed; but all the world knew 
what was said in these days of mischief made 
by letting others in among them who would 
not find themselves there for religious rea- 
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sons only. It was a safe place to put one or 
another into who would not be in such good 
company outside the convent. There was 
she who had been talked of with the young 
lord who had gone to the wars; and the 
other—— Well, she was not one who talked 
scandal ; and she hoped that things that had 
been said were not true; but all her hus- 
band meant was that he was jealous for such 
a young lady as Mistress Anna; and he 
hoped she would spend her days in good 
company in this world, as it was certain she 
would in the other. 

The curate declared that the wickedness 
of the world was enough to bring fire and 
brimstone upon it. There was not a place 
in England now where such sacrilege as 
speaking ill of the Church was not common : 
and the old faith and reverence were passing 
away, so that the dead might be glad that 
they were in their graves. It was sacrilege ; 
and the bishop must know it; and he walked 
away in wrath. 

The word “ sacrilege ” spread a great si- 
lence among the gossips: but in a little while 
they were whispering in pairs, telling what 
each had heard of the result of certain inqui- 
ries into the state of one or another religious 
establishment. The publican’s wife got him 
home to the business of this busy day, re- 
proving him on the way for his rashness in 
talking of matters which were no concern of 
his. He stopped her with a mysterious air, 
saying that if she knew what he did of what 
was in the wind, she would see that he had 
his reasons for learning what could be said 
on two sides of a thing. 

“ Learning!” said she. “ Learn what you 
like. But it was telling, not learning, that 
you was venturing upon. If there are two 
sides about the Church, the more folly there 
is in idle gossip about either.” 

And so they turned in at their own door, 
and threw open their house to the custom of 
the day. 

The banquet was the next ceremony at the 
manor-house. It was a fine sight when the 
company repaired to the booth, where the 
October sun, at this hour,—an hour before 
noon,—shone in among the green branches 
which covered in the long tables, glancing over 
the great silver salt-cellar, and the cups and 
spoons, and the bright pewter platters, and 
bringing out the tints of the flowers in the 
beaupots, all down the board. The confec- 
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tionary was as gay as the flowers. There 
were not only gaudy fruits in sugar, but tow- 
ers of Babel, with figures on all the stages ; 
and castles with knights on the battlements, 
and fair ladies looking out of the windows ; 
and in the centre a marvellous representa- 
tion of a tournament, with a sward of fra- 
grant herbs, and an amphitheatre, with walls 
of pastry, and rows of sugarcake seats; and 
brown and grey horses, with red and blue 
standards, and knights in black armor; and 
the king and queen in their crowns under a 
scarlet canopy. There must have been a 
confectioner from London to make such a 
dish as this: and the inventor himself found 
a moment to look in from behind the hang- 
ings at the upper end to enjoy the admira- 
tion of the company. Meantime, the savory 
dishes were served,—the lamprey pies, the 
rich stewed fish of many kinds, the sirloin, 
—one to every dozen guests,—the hauuch of 
venison here and there,—the vegetables im- 
ported from Holland, soused in spicy sauces, 
—and the endless varieties of bread, from 
the delicate manchet to the brown loaf. The 
fruits and preserves were within view, under 
the shelter of the towers and castles of su- 
gar. There were pears from France, as well 
as many kinds of apples from native orchards. 
There were late peaches ; and dishes of med- 
lars; and nuts from the Levant; and gin- 
ger from the Indies ; and plums from France 
and Portugal; and preserved cherries from 
Germany, besides all the many-colored con- 
serves which came from the still-room of the 
manor-house. Before these were touched, 
however, the pasties were brought in, and 
the brawn and boars’ heads and game. The 
finest pasty was set before the bishop, to be 
by him consigned to the bridegroom to be 
carved. From a coffin of rich and substan- 
tial piecrust rose the brilliant head of a pea- 
cock, with its crest fully set; and at the 
other end, the coffin-lid was so slit as to al- 
low the tail to spread as in life. Before 
some of the groomsmen other pasties were 
placed, some as large, but none so brilliant. 
The pheasants came next to the peacock in 
splendor ; and the order degenerated down 
to the commonplace goose pie at the lower 
end of the board. Anna was of opinion that 
her cavalier’s pasty was as graceful as any. 


From it a swan’s head and neck issued at 


one end, and a tail of waving ostrich-feathers 
at the other. All conversation was sus- 
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pended, the music stopped, and the jesters 
held their tongues when these phenomena 
assumed their place, and the serving-men 
took the knives from the bridegroom and his 
friends to give them a fresh whet behind the 
screen. One or two had gold-tipped whet- 
stones of their own, which they used at ta- 
ble; and then the bridegroom stood up be- 
hind the screen of the peacock’s tail. 

The bishop had raised his courage by @ 
joke; and he stood up with a smile upon his 
face to make the speech of the day. He 
offered his farewell to his bachelor friends, 
bequeathing to them the duties of the disen- 
gaged knight, on behalf of all persons every- 
where who needed chivalrous protection. 
He would henceforth have duties at home, 
and nearer interests to protect: but his 
sword, and his will, and voice, and all that 
he had would still be at the service of his 
neighbors, if they should be molested by 
high or low: and the Church had no griefs 
which he was not ready to avenge: and the 
king had only to command his sword and 
his substance, to uphold his right and dignity 
against any interference of pope or emperor 
in the realm of England. If the bachelor 
gentry of the kingdom held themselves 
ready to start at any moment for war across 
the sea, the married men were bound to keep 
all right on their own lands, and see that the 
Throne and the Church were sustained at 
home. By the knife he held, and the princely 
dish he was about to distribute, he vowed 
that he and his household would discharge 
the duties of loyal subjects and good citizens. 
When he should have fulfilled his present 
office, the company would drink the health 
of the king and Church, and the prosperity 
of the realm. Then, after brandishing the 
knife before the eyes of the company, he 
plunged it into the pasty, and carved the 
dish with so much grace that Eleanor was 


thoroughly proud of her husband’s fine breed- |- 


ing. The wine went round as the platters 
were filled, and the toast was drunk cheerily. 

Then there was a call for Captain Fletcher, 
the first groomsman after the bride’s brother 
Hubert, who was too young, or too modest, 
to make a speech ; and Anna’s cavalier went 
through the same feat with the coffined swan 
before him. His vow was different, as he 
was a bachelor ; his air and his speech were 
different ; but, as some there thought, equally 


ear as he rose ; and his face was grave, and 
showed a transient blush as he began to 
speak, He said little; but the affectionate 
tone of his congratulations to his friend 
Stephen, and to the family he had entered, 
won the regard of all hearers. Anna looked 
up at him with pleasure in her face ; and lit- 
tle Bet, who sat beside her mother, leaned 
over, and asked Anna to tell Captain 
Fletcher that she hoped he would come to 
her rescue, whenever any wicked people 
should try to rob and murder her; which 
message Anna delivered as soon as the 
health of the bridegroom and bride had been 
drunk, and the swan distributed to those 
who liked. 

“I certainly will,” replied the captain to 
the child. “And you will claim me,” he 
added to Anna, as they ate off the same 
platter, according to the fashion of the time. 
He had throughout given her the delicate 
bits, and some few words between: but they 
had not spoken much, and were decidedly 
the quietest couple there. ‘ You have not 
promised me that you will do as your little 
sister says.” 

“I!” replied Anna, “ How can I ever 
need your help? Do you know—surely you 
must know where I am going to-morrow.” 

«Yes, I know,” said he, gravely. 

“Then you are answered. What cana 
champion find to do for a cloistered friend ? 
I shall have no dangers that you can deal 
with. There will be no changes, no perils, 
no needs, but spiritual ones.” 

“You do not know that.” 

«You mean that you doubt my fulfilling 
my probation. We shall see.” 

“T was not thinking of that at the mo- 
ment: though.I might trust somewhat, too, 
to the possibility of your changing your 
mind.” 
“T shall not change my mind——” 
* You cannot know that, either.” 
“You will not believe that I know my 
own intentions at all,” said Anna, smiling. 
“ But I have been brought up for the clois- 
ter. The convent is a second home to me. 
The life there is familiar to me; and I am 
sure it is the life for me. Howcan you 
doubt its being the calm refuge that I say? 
What is there of which so much can be said? 
—unless of the grave?” 

“ Here we have no continuing city,” said 





good. No one had whispered a joke in his 


he, in a low voice. 
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Anna looked in his face. “Is that po-; 


etry? It is not your own saying.” 

“No: it is out of a book. You have not 
that book. You are not allowed to have 
it.” 

“You mean the Bible. No; I may not 
look at the Bible. But how can the cloister 
be anything but ‘a continuing city,’ as you 
say ?” 

“There have been such things as con- 
vents pillaged and burnt. There have been 
stories of nuns being driven from their shel- 
ter. Did you never hear of such?” 

“Yes, in foreign countries, in times of 
invasion, or when the fierce robbers were 
abroad: but in England no such things could 
happen, you know.” 

“Perhaps not. But there is the other 
way. You do not know the world: you do 
not know how you might like it. You have 
thought only of being a nun.” 

“TI do not wish to see or hear more of the 
world,” said Anna, in a. tone of decision. 
“Tt is a great blessing to be early saved 
from it, as 1am. Nothing can ever change 
my opinion about that.” 

He was silent ; and there was a pause of 
some minutes, during which another toast 
went round. Then Anna resumed with the 
question, 

“Have you seen that book that you were 
quoting ? ” 

“T have seen it ia the chnrch aisle at Al- 
dington. I heard parts of it read there. O 
yes, it is read in some churches; though I 
dare say your uncle the bishop may not 
have mentioned the circumstance to you. It 
was not a thing to be easily forgotten, what 
I heard there.” 

“Who read the book ? ” 

“Elizabeth Barton. Yes, I see you know 
—the Holy Maid of Kent.” 

“ Not in service time? ” 

“No: but she had almost as many hear- 
ers as the priest. There were several friars 
crowding about her, to hear and make out 
what they could: and a good many of the 
common people.” 

“You will not read that book rashly, I 
hope,” said Anna, sagely. “TI think neither 
men nor women, in the world any more than 
in the cloister, ought to read religious books 


without advice. Our confessors, however, 
will see to that.” 
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“ They will, no doubt,” her companion re- 
plied, in a tone which made her again look 
up in his face. The signal for rising from 
table was by this time given. Captain 
Fletcher claimed her hand for the first dance 
in the evening, and led her from the booth. 
The country people had to take the places of 
the guests ; and the latter applied themselves 
to the sports of the day. From noon till five 
o’clock everybody was engaged in archery, 
bowls, and other outdoor amusements, re- 
lieved by quiet walks in twos or threes, in 
the shrubberies, on the lawn, and, by favor, 
in the dame’s “ playing-place,” or pleasure- 
garden, where there was an arbor, a pond, a 
stone bench beside the sun-dial, and many a 
late hollyhock or aster in bloom, among rose- 
trees studded with scarlet hips, shining bright 
against the ivy of the wall. 

At five was the supper,—a mild repetition 
of the dinner; and after that was the dance. 
It was ten o’clock before the music had 
finally stopped, and the bishop and his at- 
tendants had been driven away in his coach, 
and the country guests from the neighbor- 
hood had departed. In another hour the 
house visitors were in their chambers, and 
the mansion was quiet. 

Anna had left Eleanor half an hour before, 
—had bade her the last good-night they 
should ever exchange ; and she was not sorry 
when she entered the chamber which she and 
little Bet were to share this night, to find a 
bright wood fire in the chimney. The Oc- 
tober nights were sharp; and she was in no 
haste to bed. She was sitting undressed, 
and gazing at the blazing logs, when her 
mother softly entered, set down her lamp, 
glanced at the bed to see that Bet was asleep, 
and put her arms round Anna, tenderly kiss- 
ing her forehead. 

“A year from to-morrow,” said she, “ will 
be your more sacred espousal. I am blest 
in my daughters.” 

Anna had risen, and now placed her 
mother in her own seat, standing before 
her, gazing gratefully in her face. 

“ Bring your stool,” said the dame ; “ and 
let us speak together before we sleep. Your 
spirits have been tranquil throughout this 
trying day, my child ? ” 

“Why not?” said Anna, smiling. “I 
have seen Eleanor’s hand in her husband’s 
before we part. Everbody has been happy 
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to-day; everybody has been kind,—O! so 
kind tome! It would be ungrateful to be 
sorrowful.” 

“True, my child; but you have been se- 
rene, too:—or you have seemed so.” 

“Thave been warned of the sinfulness of 
any agitation at this time,—and conflict of 
feelings which might give occasion to idle 
observers to speak ill of the vocation: and 
I remembered this.” 

“ Then you could have given way at times 
but for an effort ?” 

*‘T could have cried once or twice,—when 
my uncle blessed me so solemnly ; and when 
I saw Eleanor a guest in our own home. 
But it was nothing, my dear mother ;” and 
here Anna looked again into her mother’s 
face, “I am quite satisfied and happy. I 
trust you do not doubt my entire obedi- 
ence.” 

“Doubt your obedience, my child! Not 
for one instant! But there may be feelings 
—You will find it less easy to-morrow, 
perhaps, wher you enter the gate——” She 
stopped. 

“ The gate which I shall never pass again 
but once. No: I shall not weep for walks 
on the seashore, nor for birdnesting in the 
wood, nor for the garden here, nor even 
this dear room where Eleanor and I have 
been such friends. But, mother, we are talk- 
ing presumptuously. Perhaps I may not be 
judged worthy a year hence.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said the dame, with a smile 
and caress which showed that she had no 
fear. ‘ But you must tell me what you wish 
to have done with all that you leave behind, 
—your dresses and ornaments, and your 
books and treasures.” And here ensued a 
consultation of some minutes on these de- 
tails; and the dame charged herself with a 
series of bequests of small treasures to com- 
penions and servants. She was of opinion 
that Anna was stripping herself too closely, 
that more pleasures would be allowed to the 
novice than she supposed. The Reverend 
Mother was so kind that she feared she 
should be jealous of her. 

It was wonderful that any mother could 
say this so lightly as Dame Atherstone said 
it now. 

Then they discussed the incidents of the 
day, and speculated on the chances of a 
match or two among the bridesmaids and 
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should tell the remark that she overheard, 
on the return from church, that Captain 
Fletcher was the most honored of the com- 
pany, as he would have it to say, to his dying 
day, that he was the cavalier who consorted 
with the bride elect of Christ, on the last day 
of her life in the world. Anna blushed 
deeply when she heard this. Any young 
person might be so moved at such honor, so 
early won. 

“He was a pleasant companion to you?” 
asked the mother. 

‘Yes, at times. He told me some won- 
derful things at dinner time.” And she re- 
lated what he had said of the Bible, and of 


grees, she repeated all that she could recol- 
lect of what he had said at dinner; and she 
admired the grace with which he had spoken 
and carved his dish, and made his vow over 
it. 

“A safe vow,” observed the dame, “ or I 
might have expected to quote ‘ promises and 
piecrust’ against him some day. Nay, my 
dear ; I mean no accusation against Henry, 
whom we know so well; but, when our old 
friends begin reading doubtful books, and 
following new fashions in religious matters, 
we cannot rely upon them exactly as if they 
had been steady. I have been sorry to see 
his levity.” 

Anna looked up surprised. She said she 
had thought him very grave to-day. 

“Probably he was feeling for us,—for 
me,” said the dame, “in parting with my 
two companions at once. He could have 
had no concern on his own part, because he 
has always been aware—. Yet at one time 
I half suspected he was devoted to Eleanor. 
Did it ever occur to you, Anna?” 

“ No further than as the thought occurred 
when any gentleman seemed to admire her, 
before Stephen addressed her. Captain 
Fletcher was never attaehed to Eleanor, I 
am sure; and he was as sincere as ourselves 
in his rejoicing about her to-day.” 

“I was not so certain,” the dame replied. 
“There were signs about him . . . He can- 
not have a thought of you, Anna, of course.” 

“No intention, mother; no expectation, 
—-no—what shall I say ?” 

“ What can you say, my dear? It is im- 
possible, you know, that he can be attached 
to you ;—quite impossible.” 
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bling logs. Her mother caressed her again, 
saying, 

‘You must learn to know your own dig- 
nity, my child, and feel how high you are 
raised above all such concerns as these. 
Our friend Henry understands this too well 
to—to feel towards you as he might have 
done towards Eleanor.” 

“Oh yes, I understand what you mean. 
But, mother, I do think that he cares for 
me.” She looked up frankly at her mother, 
and saw a frown on her brow. Anna ex- 
plained with the utmost openness that it was 
a thing to be dismissed from their minds as 
soon as said; a thing so chimerical as to 
deserve only to be forgotten; but, if she was 
to speak the truth, she must say that she 
‘was sure he cared for her. 

In a few minutes she had been questioned 
as to all he had said in the evening—in the 
dance, and in all intervals. She had so lit- 
tle to tell, that her mother half-playfully 
accused her of concealing what was most in- 
teresting. But it was not so. Anna re- 
peated all that she could recall ; but she be- 
came sensible that it was his manner and 
his voice that had so impressed her, and not 
anything that he had said. The dame was, 
or affected to be, satisfied that there were 
other causes than a sacrilegious one for his 
depression. Anna hastened to declare that 
she had no thought of censure in her mind 
about him. He would, after to-morrow, 
think of her no more: but still, looking no 
further than to-day, her conviction remained. 

“ Probably he was in apprehension of mis- 
chief about public affairs,” the dame ob- 
served. She impressively declared that this 
must be it. 

“Nothing amiss with the queen?” Anna 
anxiously hoped. Queen Anne had been in 
that house many a time before she dreamed 
of her present dignity; and her gay and 
amiable manners had so endeared her to her 
own neighborhood, that every movement at 
court was watched with strong sympathy. 

“The Lady Dowager is failing in health, 
very grievously.” 

“Our Lady console her!” exclaimed 
Anna: “but I feared some evil news of the 
present queen!” 
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“Perhaps there is some in that quarter 
too,” the dame observed. But she did not 
explain, further than by saying that there 
were troubles which devout maidens need 
not know of;—private griefs which yet 
might induce public dangers, and make the 
best men grave. Anna must pray for the 
queen,—for both queens, indeed, and be 
assured that this was what made her caya- 
lier so grave that day. 

The conversation was not what it had 
been. The dame was striving to conceal 
some discomposure; and Anna was eager 
to make an explanation, if she could find an 
opportunity. But no return to the subject 
of any cavalier was practicable, and her 
mother soon rose. With strong expressions 
of tenderness, she enjoined her dear child 
to go to rest immediately,—as soon as her 
devotions were ended ; and to sleep the sleep 
of the devout, on this last night of rest un- 
broken by convent rules. 

Anna lighted her to the threshold, and, 
having made her last reverences, closed her 
own door. Not a moment did she linger, 
because her habit of obedience was strong: 
but she found time for some rapid thoughts 
before she slept. She wished she could 
have said to her mother that it was of no 
importance, except to himself, what the 
strength of Henry Fletcher’s feelings might 
be.. She herself was serene and satisfied, 
and would forever love all human beings 
with a calm and equallove. Something like 
an exception she made perhaps at the mo- 
ment her head touched the pillow; for a 
gleam, shooting up from the fireplace, 
showed her young sister’s round cheek, with 
the long eyelashes upon it, and the innocent 
beauty of the childish mouth. Eleanor and 
Bet must always be somewhat nearer to her 
than others ; and so must Herbert, though 
he was shy of her as a nunelect. With 
these exceptions, and a reserve of singular 
honor for her parents, human-kind should 
share equally in her calm and pious affec- 
tion. In this conclusion she fell asleep ; and 
if she once started because a thrilling voice 
seemed to be in her ear, she had almost for- 
gotten it by the morning. 
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A SOLDIER'S POETRY. 


TO MY CHILDREN, 


Danrinos, I am weary, pining; 
Shadows fall across my way ; 

I can scarcely see the linin 

Of the cloud—the silver lining, 
Turning darkness into day. 


I am weary of the sighing ; 
Moaning, wailing through the air ; 

Breaking hearts, in anguish crying 

For the lost ones—for the dying ; 
Sobbing anguish of despair. 


Tam weary of the fighting ; 
o ag red with brot ers’ gore, 
nly, that the wrong we’re righting— 
Truth and Honor’s battle fighting— 
I would draw my sword no more. 


I am pining, dearest, pining, 

For your kisses on my cheek ; 
For your dear arms round me twining ; 
For your soft eyes on me shining ; 

For your loved words, darlings—speak ! 


' 
Tell me, in your earnest prattle, 

Of the olive branch mt dove; 
Call me from the cannon’s rattle; 
Take my thoughts away from battle ; 

Fold me in your dearest love. 


Darlings, I am weary, pining; 
Shadows fall across my way ; 
I can hardly see the lining 
Of the cloud—the silver lining, 
Turning darkness into day. 
—Boston Transcript. 


TO McCLELLAN. 


BY M. E. W. 8. 


McCLettay, to the height of perilous fame 
Raised by thy country in her direst hour, 
In faith prophetic that thy soul’s high aim 
Towards our great Chief’s would rise in 
worth and power! 
os thou, like him, the fierce assaults to 
ear 
Of envious hate and dull iucompetence, 
Deem these the lightnings of the infected air. 
They strike below thee. Turn serenely thence, 
Where prayers and blessings, cloquent and 
warm, 
From thousand altars by devotion lit, 
Ascend and greet thy brave, inspiring form. 
Fill thou the scroll where Washington has 


writ 
The Hymn of Patience, sounding through the 


a ae , 
Write thou thy name ’neath his on History’s 


pages. 


A SOLDIER’S POETRY. 


MARY AT THE SEPULCHRE. 


“But Mary stood without at the sepulchre, 
ery a and as she wept she stooped down, and 
looked into the sepulchre.”’—. St. John xx. 11. 


Throygh her tears she saw the angel, 
Angel quite unseen before :-— 

First to hear the glad evangel 
Mary, weeping at the door ; 

For a truer, second sight, 

Have the eyes by tears made bright. 


Other feet to run were ready ; 
Other lids perhaps were dry : 
Only looks with grief unsteady 
Did the glarious Guest descry. 
All was dark and void before, 
Now, bright angels guard the door. 


Sad eyes catch immortal gleaming, 
Every drop but glorifies : 

God’s light doubles to our seeming 
When the tears begin to rise, 

And all golden glittering rays 

Overflow onr brimming gaze. 


Eyes that weep look farther, deeper, 
Than the clearest vision may ; 
When God’s rain falls from the weeper 
All that dims is washed away, 
And we see the white wings wave 
Where was but an empty grave. 
—Church Journa.. 


THE RETURN. 


I cain the valley where in youth I played,— 
The gable-ends—the long steep roofs of slate— 
Before the manor-house I stand afraid 
To pull the rusting bell-chain at the gate. 


The dreary echoes rise as in reproof, 
Clamoring against my oft-repeated knocks ; 

The pigeons fly astonished from the roof, 
The bees from rows of stately hollyhocks. 


At length an age-bowed porter, lean and gray, 
In vacant wonder opens to my call ; 

With faltering voice, and mien half sad, half gay, 
He bids me welcome to my fathers’ hall. 


‘Yet thinks he his young master wondrous 
changed, 
And says that he too has grown stiff and old, 
Since those bright days when we together ranged 
The lakeside covert or the mountain wold. 


a * panelled chambers, memory-haunted 
then, 

I wander now with pleasure, now with fear ; 

And = that, though beyond my sight and 
en, 





Those dear ones’ spirits still are hovering near. 
G. F. Preston. 





MADAME DE STAEL AND THE GRAND-DUCHESS LOUISE. 


From The Examiner. 


Madame de Staél and the Grand-Duchess 
Louise. A Selection from the Unpublished 
Correspondence of Madame de Staél and 
the Grand-Duchess Louise of Saxe-Wei- 
mar, from 1800 to 1817. Together with a 
Letter to Bonaparte, First Consul; and 
another to Napoleon, Eraperor. By the 
Author of “ Souvenirs of Madame Réca- 
mier.” Saunders, Otley, and Co. 


A FIRST instalment, as we hope, of the 
whole extant correspondence of Madame de 
Staél—till now held back by her executors 
—this volume (of which a French edition 
appears simultaneously at Paris) affords wel- 
come aid towards atrue measurement of her 
many-sided character. It throws new light 
on her political movements, gives fresh evi- 
dence of her marvellous powers of speech 
and writing, and adds something to our for- 
mer knowledge of her more private life. 
With the correspondence here first pub- 
lished, moreover, is joined a well-judged 
selection from letters already printed, but 
not readily accessible. Round Madame de 
Staél, as the central figure in a pleasant pic- 
ture, are clustered such famous men as 
Goethe, Schiller, and Schlegel ; while near- 
est to her heart are Madame Récamier and 
the Grand-Duchess Louise ; and afar off, in 
stern defiance, is Napoleon Bonaparte. Such 
a book cannot fail to be attractive. 

Madame de Staél first met Napoleon in 
1797, and straightway they began to hate 
and fear one another. Dazzled for a very 
little while by his brilliant powers, she was 
willing to think well of him; but soon she 
saw through his plans, and began opposing 
him with all her woman’s strength. And 
after all it was strength not to be despised. 
The political thoughts, generous, impulsive, 
and unreasoning, which, modified by her 
peculiar temperament, descended to her 
from the father to whom she was bound 
with more than a common love, were at first, 
and in appearance, not dissimilar to those 
of Napoleon; but when she knew whither 
his plans tended, she boldly denounced him. 
“For himself there is but himself,” she said ; 
“all other creatures are ciphers. He is a 
skilful chess-player who plays against the 
human race, and quite expects to check- 
mate it.” Soon after the coup d'état, the 
First Consul, hearing of her resistance, sent 
his brother Joseph to propitiate her, and to 
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offer a bribe of two million francs, to give 
her anything that she wanted, on condition 
that she should be silent. “The question 
is not what I want,” she answered, “ but 
what I think;” and the thoughts loudly 
uttered in the gayest and most influential 
salons of Paris, were too busy for Napoleon. 
On the charge of intriguing against the 
Government she was ordered to quit France, 
and no arguments framed by herself or her 
friends could reverse the decision. “ Citi- 
zen Consul,” she wrote, ‘I cannot believe 
it; you would be treating me cruelly; I 
should occupy a page in your history.” The 
whole letter, first published in the volume 
before us, and much over-estimated by its 
compiler, shows with what dread she thought 
of the exile she could not avert. At the 
close of 1803, and when she was thirty- 
eight years old, she retired to Weimar. 

There, however, she found happiness. 
Woman enough when she was only twelve 
to be a ready talker among the great men, 
politicians and philosophers, who met at her 
father’s house, she was yet almost as young 
and buoyant. To her native wit wisdom 
had been added by experience, but hers was 
a temperament intensely emotional, which 
nothing could greatly alter. “Satan has 
brought hither a French she-philosopher,” 
wrote Schiller, then busy at Weimar with 
his * Wilhelm Tell,” to Kérner, “ who is of 
all the living creatures I ever met the most 
vivacious, the most ready for arguments, 
the most fertile in words.” Schiller liked 
her less than she liked him. Let Madame 
de Staél’s interesting account of their first 
interview be quoted in full. 

“‘ The first time I saw Schiller was in the 
saloon of the Duke and Duchess of Weimar, 
amidst a brilliant and illustrious company. 
He read French with ease, but had not been 
accustomed to speak it. I eagerly main- 
tained the superiority of our dramatic sys- 
tem over all others; he did not decline to 
argue with me, and, without troubling him- 
self about the difficulty and hesitation which 
he experienced in speaking French, without 
caring for the opinion of those among the 
audience who differed from him, he spoke 
out his inmost conviction. I first used, in 
order to refute him, the French weapons of 
vivacity and pleasantry; but I soon per- 
ceived in what Schiller said so many ideas 
which struggled through his oral difficulties ; 
I was so struck with the simplicity of char- 
acter which induced a man of genius to en- 
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gage in a contest when words were wanting 
fo his thoughts; I found him so modest and 
careless as to all that concerned his personal 
success, so proud and animated in defending 
what he believed to be the truth, that I 
vowed towards him from that moment a 
friendship full of admiration.” 


Schiller never thoroughly reciprocated the 
admiration of the “ she-philosopher,” but he 
soon learnt to think better of her. “In 
her,” he wrote to Goethe, then at Jena, “ na- 
ture and sentiment are of greater value than 
metaphysics. Eager to explain, to under- 
stand, to investigate everything, she admits 
of nothing impenetrable; and what the 
lamp of reason cannot brighten has for her 
‘no existence.” Goethe was, in his own way, 
anxious to meet the wonderful talker. “If 
she will come and see me she shall be wel- 
come,” were his words to Schiller; “ she 
shall find a pleasantly furnished apartment 
and tolerable entertainment, and she shall 
remain here as Jong as she will. But for me 
to go to Weimar, appear in full dress, go to 
court and into society, is absolutely impos- 
sible.” 

Madame de Staél did not go to Jena, but, 


staying three months in Weimar, she was 
soon visited and not much appreciated by 
the greatest of German thinkers. From 
Weimar she went to Berlin, and then to 


Vienna. There came to her unawares intel- 
ligence of the one great trial of her life, the 
death of her idolized father. She spent the 
few next years in publishing his papers, in 
visiting Italy with Schlegel for companion, 
in writing “ Corinne,” and in corresponding 
with Madame Récamier and the Grand- 
Duchess Louise. Louise was a friend worth 
knowing, a Lucy Hutchinson in her way, as 
regards both her literary tastes and her 
practical courage. When Napoleon con- 
quered Jena and hurried to Weimar, she 
waited at the top of the great palace stair- 
ease to receive him. ‘ Who are you, Mad- 
am?” he asked. She told him. “Then I 
pity you,” he replied, “for I shall crush 
your husband.” “That is a woman whom 
our two hundred guns have not frightened,” 
was the general’s report after further con- 
verse with her. 

We may not pause to quote from Madame 
de Staél’s correspondence, or to describe 
her wanderings through some years. From 
first to last her chief wish was to have per- 





mission to return to France. It was without 
her knowledge, however, that her elder son, 
Augustus, at the age of seventeen, gained 
access to the emperor at Chambery, and be- 
sought him to recall his mother from exile. 
Napoleon was at breakfast when the youth 
was admitted. 


‘*¢ Where do you come from?’ asked the 
emperor. 

“¢¢ Sire, from Geneva.’ 

“¢ Where is your mother ?’ 

‘¢ She is at Vienna, or has nearly reached 
that city.’ 

“«¢ Ah, she is very well there; she ought 
to be contented; she will learn German. 
Your mother is not mischievous; she has 
wit, plenty of wit; but she is unaccustomed 
to any kind of subordination.’ 

‘« The young man entreated that his mother 
might be allowed to come to Paris ; he spoke 
with much warmth. 

«‘¢ Your mother,’ answered the emperor, 
‘ would not be six months in Paris before I 
should be obliged to send her to the Bicétre 
or the Temple; and I should be sorry, be- 
cause it would cause some excitement, and 
perhaps injure me a little in public opinion. 

« ¢So you may tell her that, as long as I 
live, she shall not return to Paris. She 
would do foolish things; she would receive 
society ; she would make jokes: to all this 
she attaches no importance, but I think dif- 
ferently. I take everything seriously. 

“‘¢Once more, why should your mother 
wish to put herself within reach of my tyr- 
anny 2—for you see I speak plainly. Let 
her go to Rome, Naples, Vienna, Berlin, 
Milan, Lyons ; if she wants to publish libels, 
let her go to London. I should think of 
her with pleasure in any of those cities; but 
Paris, you see, is where I live myself, and I 
want none but those who love me there. If 
I should let her come to Paris, she would do 
absurd things; she would cause me to lose 
all the people about me; she would cause 
me to lose Garat. Was it not through her 
that I lost the Tribunate? She could not 
help talking politics. 

" “<¢Tf your mother were at Paris, they 
would always be bringing me stories about 
her. Once more, Paris is where I live; I 
will not have her there.’” 


Very interesting also is a characteristic 
letter, sent by Madame de Staél to the em- 
peror, with a copy of her book on Germany. 
The reply to it was a seizure of the whole 
edition of the work, and the despair of its 
authoress. ‘I counted so much on the help 
my book would give in maintaining me; and 
now here are ten years of labor, and study, 
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and travel almost lost. There is such a 
cloud of grief upon my mind that I know 
not what I write.” Other troubles followed. 
Feeling acutely the pains of exile, she was 
doubly sad when her friends, Mathieu de 
Montmorency and Madame de Récamier, 
were for her sake banished from France. 
Sorrow was the burden of all her letters, 
and she nursed her trouble till it grew to be 
her torment. It was in despite that she, a 
widow of forty-five, married M. de Rocca, 
aged twenty-seven. A wild passion, too 
strong to be unsuccessful, seized the young 
and handsome officer whom Madame de 
Staél met in Geneva in 1811, when almost 
dying of wounds received in the Peninsular 
war. ‘I shall love her so much, that she 
will love me in the end,” he said. ‘She is 
old enough to be your mother,” was one 
friend’s warning. “Iam glad,” he replied, 
“that you have given me another reason for 
marrying her.” The marriage was secret, 
and none ever knew her as other than 
Madame de Staél. Nor could her husband’s 
devotion afford her much comfort. She fled 
to Russia, to Sweden, to England; every- 
where her society was courted, and the high- 
est respect was shown to her; and she gave 
back that which was sought of her, conver- 
sation as shrewd and almost as playful as in 
the days when Madame de Tessé declared 
that if she were a queen she would order 
Madame de Staél to talk to her forever: 
but her heart was full of the unrest which 
speaks with stern eloquence out of her “Ten 
Years of Exile.” 

At last her exile was ended. In 1814 Na- 
poleon’s abdication opened Paris to her; but 
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her return gave her no satisfaction. She 
went back, as she said, expecting to see 
France and Paris, and she found the land 
crowded with -foreigners. Germans were 
sowing and reaping ; Cossacks and Russians, 
by their presence, were desecrativg the most 
sacred spots. She intended leaving Paris 
and going to Greece, there to write a poem 
on the Crusades, before Bonaparte’s return 
from Elba frightened her away. He sent 
for her, saying that her presence was now 
needed in Paris for the encouragement of 
constitutional ideas. ‘ He has done with- 
out either a constitution or me for the last 
twelve years,” she said, sharply and truly, 
“and even now he is not much fonder of one 
than of the other.” 

When she went back to Paris, a wearying 
disease warned her that death was not far 
off. She died in July, 1817, when only fifty- 
one years old. “My father is waiting for 
me on the other shore,” was one of her latest 
thoughts. A few weeks before she had said 
to Chateaubriand, ‘ Happy or sorrowful, I 
have always been the same: I have loved 
God, my father, and liberty.” In each of 
the three aspects her love was that of a 
Frenchwoman, melodramatic, and, in a 
measure, misguided ; but it was brave and 
honest love. Few readers will subscribe in 
full to the eulogy of the author of the de- 
lightful volume in our hands; but there are 
none whom it will not help to think kindly 
of the errors, natural and acquired, and to 
sympathise in the many and heavy trials of 
the high-souled and noble-hearted author of 
“ Corinne.” 





In a London paper is advertised for sale, for 
£700, ‘the art of engraving on glass by etch- 
ing and printing therefrom. The plates are 
everlasting; the impressions are all proofs ; 
the lines are finer deen any that can be pro- 
duced on steel, copper, stone, etc. There is no 
difficulty in crossing the lines for shading. 
Changes or corrections can easily be made. No 
previous knowledge of engraving is necessary. 
Any ordinary artist may easily rival the most 
skilful engravers of the day. The same etch- 
ing fluid (a secret) will engrave one hundred 
successive plates. There is no danger to the 
health of the operator, either in using or pre- 
paring the new fluid.” 





Oot of fifty thousand words or so in the Eng- 
lish tongue, it has been found that an English 
peasant only uses three hundred. An ordinary 
educated man is supposed to use three or four 
thousand, while a great orator uses twenty thou- 
sand. The Old Testament contains 5,642 differ- 
ent words, and the whole of Shakspeare about 
fifteen thousand; those of Milton about eight 
thousand. 


Tue Chinese have a saying, that an unlucky 
word. dropped from the tongue cannot be 
brought back again by a coach and six horses. 
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From The Spectator, 5 April. 
MONACHISM IN FRANCE. 

Mucu of the perplexity connected with 
the present political state of Southern Eu- 
rope might be removed if the social influence 
of the French clergy could be correctly 
measured. It is this influence which se- 
cretly disturbs the action of the magnetic 
needle, by which Napoleon III. guides the 
helm of his imperial line-of-battle ship 
through the storm and whirlwind of Euro- 
pean politics. Were it not for the sway ex- 
ercised by the Ultramontane priesthood of 
France, the emperor’s course would be much 
clearer, and the question of Rome, and a 
hundred other questions, would be of com- 
paratively easy solution. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it becomes an important matter 
for investigation to study the varying phases 
of ecclesiastical power at work in the French 
nation. It is a subject beset with no little 
difficnlty, like all imponderable topics ; but 
yet there are a few facts dropping out now 
and then on' which tolerable safe conclusions 
may be based. A valuable addition to the 
material in hand has been supplied only a 
few days ago by no less a person than M. Ba- 
roche, his Majesty’s Minister and President 
of the Council of State, who, in an admirable 
report published in the Moniteur, has given 
a historical and statistical sketch of the rise 
and progress of monachism in France. Mon- 
achism, according to Count Montalembert— 
no mean judge in these matters—is the high- 
est expression of ecclesiastical power within 
a nation; and, looked at in this point of 
view, M. Baroche’s state paper is very sig- 
nificant indeed. 

The first striking fact in the official report 
is that female congrégations religieuses have 
increased enormously in France during the 
last ten years. It appears that nearly nine 
hundred of these societies were established 
within this period, which, added to the num- 
ber previously existing, must give one or 


more complete nunneries to every town and. 


village in the country. All the new estab- 
lishments, without exception, are devoted to 
education and to the care of the sick (vouées 
& Venseignement et au soin des malades). 
How profitable, in a mere worldly sense, this 
has proved already, is shown by the fact 
that, from 1852 to 1860, the gifts to the 
communities amounted to no less than 
9,250,000 of francs. But besides these 
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gifts officially notified, the religious lady- 
societies must have had other secret and 
much larger sources of income; for M. Ba- 
roche states that, from the beginning of 
1852 till the end of 1860, they acquired 
property worth 25,102,000 francs, mostly in 
the shape of landed estates. This picture, the 
most notable in the whole report, is made 
still more complete by contrasting the sum 
total of these acquisitions with that of for- 
mer periods. It is stated that the Female 
Religious Societies purchased, from 1802 to 
1814, property worth 105,400 francs; from 
1815 to 1830, property valued at 5,442,953 
francs ; from 1831 to 1845, property amount- 
ing to 5,977,831 francs; and finally (the pe- 
riod from 1846 to the end of 1851 being unno- 
ticed,) from 1852 to 1860, property returned 
of the value of 25,102,178 francs. These fig- 
ures speak for themselves : they tell the his- 
tory of monachism in France clearer than 
words could do it. They, however, give only 
the material progress of the institution, and 
leave out of account the moral influence which 
lies at the basis of the whole. It is not difficult 
to fill up the sketch. The astounding growth, 
in wealth and numbers, of these monastic, 
or semi-monastic, “ congregations” leaves 
but room for one conclusion, which is, that 
their power must have risen commensurate 
with their worldly progress. Indeed, it must 
grow at a higher ratio, all circumstances 
considered. The legions of the fair sister- 
hood, we learn, devote themselves almost 
exclusively to the service of the young, the 
poor, and the ailing—of those classes of men, 
in fact, who are most impressionable, and 
most grateful for assistance rendered. The 
result can only faintly, very faintly, show it- 
self in substantial gifts, seeing that the 
sphere of activity of the religious teachers 
and nurses must necessarily lie among the 
indigent population. Not the less fruitful, 
however, is the seed thus sown, as France 
probably may find out some day. The 
French Emperor seems to feel the pressure 
already, judging by various signs—among 
them the recent struggle with the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul. 

What gives most matter for reflection in 
the report of M. Baroche is the fact that the 
extraordinary progress of monachism in 
France is chiefly represented in female as- 
sociations. While formerly the number of 
monasteries to nunneries was as three to 
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one, the proportion has been now well-nigh 
reversed. At the same time, however, or 
almost simultaneously, women have become 
the ruling portion of French society. “ C’est 
la femme qui gouverne le monde,” says 
Michelet ; meaning, of course, France to be 
the “ world.” That women are possessed 
of enormous influence in France, and more 
active, enterprising, industrious, and inde- 
pendent than in any other country of Europe, 
is an undeniable fact, known to all ac- 
quainted with Gallic manners and customs 
in our days. No woman in the world is less 
likely to become a recluse than a French- 
woman ; and if she enters a congrégation re- 
ligieuse, so-called, it is certain that she will 
not be a sleeping nun, but a thoroughly act- 
ive propagandist. French women till the 
field, bring in the harvest, keep shops, su- 
perintend manufactories, pay workmen, reg- 
ulate their husbands, rule the home and the 
senate, and always and invariably keep the 
purse. It is impossible that they should 
earnestly engage in monachism without mak- 
ing it a very active as well as successful 
pursuit. The results already achieved are 
communicated by M. Baroche ; but there is 
clearly much behind the scenes which his 
excellency has not told. He has not told, 
among others, that his imperial master is 
beginning to see through the game which his 
Ultramontane friends are preparing for him, 
and is showing slight signs of fear in view 
of the Frankenstein which he has helped to 
form. If not expressed in words, these 
feelings show themselves in the tone of the 
ministerial report. M. Baroche dwells with 
emphasis on the fact that the female associ- 
ations owe their existence in a certain meas- 
ure to his Imperial Majesty, who, by his de- 
cree of the 31st January, 1852, permitted 
and facilitated the establishment of Relig- 
ious Societies, which before had been under 
great restraints, amounting almost to prohi- 
bition. M. Baroche hints that what has 
been given may also be taken away; but 
here, probably, the honorable minister is 
mistaken. On the 31st January, 1852, his 
Imperial Majesty was under great obliga- 
tions to the ecclesiastical powers, and, in the 
plenitude of his affection, made them a pres- 
ent, the value of which he himself did not 
calculate at the time. The capital thus ac- 
quired has meanwhile been growing by in- 
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prietors, should they be called upon for 
restitution, may possibly show good cause 
against it. The French, more than any 
other nation, have learned the lesson by ex- 
perience that there are many things in this 
world easier to be done than undone. 

The luxurious growth of French Religious 
Societies in our days can be clearly traced 
to two main causes, which are, the want of a 
poor law, and the gradual inoculation into 
society of the socialist principles of “ equal- 
ity and fraternity.” Of these two causes the 
first is the more important. The absence of 
a poor law condemns the indigent, in times 
of illness or distress, either to begging or 
absolute starvation. There is no “ relieving 
officer,” no “ parish doctor,” no “ Union,” 
to which the hungry, sick, and homeless la-' 
borer can fly in the hour of need. Grim dis- 
tress is always staring in the face of the wan 
and worn child of poverty, and it is often 
only when he is on the point of giving way 
to despair, that a Sister of Charity or a 
Brother of St. Vincent de Paul is gently 
knocking at his door. The Sister kindly 
tends the sick man in his affliction; the 
Brother sends food to relieve the imminent 
want, and, recovered from his prostration, 
gives him a helping hand in the world of 
toil and strife. But the Sister and Brother 
do more than this. While saving thousands 
from misery and starvation, they do not for- 
get to impress upon them the fact that it is 
not the State but holy mother religion which 
has assisted them in the hour of need. Such 
teaching is not likely to be forgotten, and 
thus the circle of power and influence grows 
larger and larger, till its ramifications ex- 
tend through the whole social life of the 
State. According to the statement made by 
M. Billault, the Minister, a short time ago 
in the Legislative Assembly, the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul alone consists at the 
present moment of 1600 “ lodges,” distrib- 
uted through the whole of France, and, as 
his excellency bitterly complains, not only 
carrying on the work of charity, but traitant 
toutes sortes de questions. The same author- 
ity states that the society now counts above 
a hundred thousand members, of all ranks; 
is marvellously well organized comme wne 
armée ; has its officers, privates, and execu- 
tive staff, an energetic commander-in-chief 
at its head, and, to lose no lever of modern 
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civilization, has a journal of its own anda 
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large printing-office, from which hundreds 
of thousands of books find their way among 
the population. M. Billault thinks this is 
socialism ; and he is clearly not far from the 
truth. They are pure “ equality and frater- 
nity” principles on which the St.. Vincent de 
Paul and all other French Religious Socie- 
‘ties are built, and it is this which gives 
them, to some extent, their great hold upon 
the poorer classes. It is an instalment of 
the “Organization of Labor” so long 
promised by the prophets of the social mil- 
lennium, and fervently believed in by a 
great majority of the proletarian population. 
The emperor himself has dabbled a little in 
the preparation of the arcanum, trying to 
cheapen the sixpenny loaf, and inventing 
means for suspending the laws of demand 
and supply. There has been a sort of race 
in France as to who should succeed in pro- 
curing the greatest amount of saleable so- 
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cialism in the shortest possible time. Messrs. 
Louis Blanc and Co., President and Empe- 
ror Louis Napoleon, and the Ultramontane 
priesthood, have successively tried their 
’prentice hand in the matter; and now it 
looks as if the priests were gcining the day. 
They have cut off the wind from before their 
rivals’ ships, and are making the harbor so 
fast that Cesar himself begins to feel anx- 
ious, and poor little Baroche and Billault 
are breaking out into cries of anguish. The 
aspect of things, however, is not quite so se- 
rious as they would make their hearers be- 
lieve, and might be turned to advantage 
even, if the emperor would condescend to 
take a leaf out of the book of his rivals, and 
learn from them the nature of some things 
France really wants besides a standing army 
of half a million, Perhaps a good poor law 
alone would be sufficient to take away the 
ground from French Monachism. 





Virat Statistics oF 1861.—In the year 
1861 the births in Great Britain were 802,598, 
and the deaths 497,624, so that the natural in- 
crease was 304,974. This is the largest number 
of births that ever occurred in any year in 
Great Britain, but happily not the largest num- 
ber of deaths. Upon an average, 2,200 chil- 
dren were born every day, 91 an hour; and 
1,363 persons died daily, or almost one every 
minute. It is impossible to say how far the 
natural increase of the ——— was reduced 
by migration, because there is no record of the 
immigration ; all that we know is that 91,770 
emigrants left the shores of the United King- 
dom last year, of whom about 39,000 were of 
English or Scottish origin. There is in Scot- 
land a rather higher birth-rate and a lower 
death-rate than in England, and yet a much 
lower rate of increase in the population, show- 
ing that a much larger proportion of the peo- 
ple emigrate either beyond seas or to other 
parts of the United Kingdom. The influence 
of season in the proportion of births was, as 
usual, quite marked in 1861. The greatest 
number of births always takes place in the first 
half of the year; last year the number was 
greatest of all in the spring quarter—April to 
June. The return of marriages is not yet com- 
plete for England; the largest number are 
always in the last quarter; in Scotland, June 
and December are the favorite months for mat- 
rimony. The returns show, as ever, how much 
the inhabitant of the town has to contend against 
agencies hurtful to life, from which his country 
neighbor is comparatively free ; the difference is 
especially striking in Scotland, where, in the 
town districts, 24 persons in every 1,000 died in 





two iu the country to three in the town. In 
Glasgow and Dundee very nearly half the 
deaths were of children under five; and the 
children in those towns were literally decimated 
in the year, for, as nearly as can be ascertained 
without the detailed census returns, out of all 
the children under five years of age about one 
in every ten died. At the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, the mean temperature of the year 
was 49.4 deg. ; at the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Edinburgh, 49 deg. In Scotland, the average 
of 55 stations of the Meteorological Society 
showed 1,674 hours of sunshine in the year, 
which would have given for four days in every 
week, eleven hours of sunshine in the summer 
half of the year, and five in the other half. 
The highest temperature in England was 89.5 
in August, in Scotland 85.5 in June ; the lowest 
in England 1 deg., in Scotland 3.9—both in 
January. England rather suffered in many 
parts from want of rain, and the total amount 
collected at the Royal Observatory was only 
20.8 inches ; in Scotland generally the average 
was 46.07 inches, and in some parts the fall was 
very excessive; at Tyndrum, in Perthshire 
(with the returns for April deficient), it was of 
the enormous depth of 134 inches, more than 11 
feet—a very deluge. 1861 had its but with 
the births above the average, and the deaths 
below it, it ought not to be counted a bad year. 





Str Rovunpett PatmeER, it is said, has, for 
some years, been collecting and arranging ma- 
terials for a new hymn-book, which he will 





the year, and only 16 in the country districts— 


shortly publish. 
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From The Press. 
THE MILLENNIAL REST.* 


Ir seems abundantly evident that whatever 
the world may now be, it is not yet what it 
should be. War is as rife, lawsuits as com- 
mon, griefs and ills and aches and plagues 
as frequent as at any former era in the an- 
nals of our globe. No doubt there are 
greater luxury, keener intellect, riper sci- 
ence, and anintenser life. Butis man much 
happier than he was some thousand years 
ago? Does the Golden Age give any token 
of its having come, or even of its nearness ? 
Dr. Cumming thinks that this elysean time 
is not far off,—that earnests and instalments 
are given us to keep the heart to hope, but 
that no existing elements will produce it. 
He believes that it will be a descent from 
above, not a creation by forces now in ac- 
tion. He says, in his own poetical way :— 


“We are upon the eve of a grand re- 
sponse. ‘The spreading anarchy of nations 
is opening up a clearer and nearer view of 
that city whose gates are praise, and its 
walls salvation. It will soon emerge from 
the chaos in all its predicted beauty—the 
envy of those that are without, the admira- 
tion of those that are within—the rosy eve 
of departing time—the auspicious twilight 
of opening eternity. 

‘* ‘The New Jerusalem shall be the great 
metropolis of the earth, reposing in the light 
and beauty of an -unsetting sun, and the 
crowns and sceptres, and thrones of innu- 
merable kings, reflecting the rays of the 
shechinah, shall give the glory of all they 
are to Him, whose are their thrones and for 
whom they rule. Laws shall then be leaves 
from the tree of life, shall be the secret and 
the source of allegiance, and perfect liberty 
- a the possession and the enjoyment 
of all. 

“The whole earth shall be full of the 
glory of God, and its humblest and its high- 
est tenantry shall follow no longer the fitful 
flashes of human passion, or the meteor 
lights of ill-regulated fancy, or the guesses 
at truth of wavering reason, or the dim 
lights of patristic or ecclesiastical tradition, 
but the pure and perfect guidance of the 
Lamb. Every Fees of nature, every 
path of the saved, every work of Providence, 
or product of grace, shall reflect the glory 
of God, and each inmate of that sacred and 
sublime metropolis shall walk, i.e., make 
progress, in the light of it, rising ever more 


* The Millennial Rest; or, the World as it will 
be. Ry the Rev. John Cumming, D.D., F.R.S.E. 


on untiring wing to loftier heights of knowl- 
edge, and drinking ever fresh and ever mul- 
tiplying delight from every new Apocalypse 
of the glories and perfections of Him who 
is King of kings and Lord of lords. 

‘‘ The kings of the earth shall bring their 
glory and honor into it. So it was predicted, 
many hundred years before John, in Isa. lx. 
11: ‘ Therefore thy gates shall be open con- 
tinually, they shall not be shut day nor night, 
that men may bring unto thee the forces of 
the Gentiles, and that their kings may be 
brought.’ 

“ We shall know in whole, and not in part. ’ 
The glass through which we now see darkly 
shall be broken: there shall be no cold 
shadow from above, nor mist nor exhalation 
from below; our eyes shall be brighter, our 
whole soul shall be readjusted ; all contro- 
versies shall be settled ; there will be no dim 
medium, nor second-hand knowledge; we 
shall have strength to look and patience to 
learn each scene and wonder that each suc- 
cessive hour brings within the horizon of 
our view. The Sun of Righteousness shall 
no longer be horizontal, casting broad shad- 
ows, but vertical, and creating none. Our 
horizon shall widen as we live; past provi- 
dence, with its ups and down, and its laby- 
rinthine turnings, shall be fully revealed to 
us; and redemption with its glories and its 
wonders shall spread all luminous before us, 
with scarcely one undeciphered mystery or 
unexplained hieroglyph. 

‘‘ We shall no longer see through a glass 
darkly. Those objects which it requires the 
microscope to make visible in our present 
state of imperfection and weakness will then 
come clearly into our view, and thus won- 
ders, mysteries, and traces of wisdom, be- 
nevolence, and power which are at present 
veiled from our eyes, shall then become lumi- 
nous and visible; and in these unseen and un- 
sounded depths—the mere surface of which 
the most powerful microscopes have revealed 
—we shall see such proofs of design, so dis- 
tinct footprints of Deity, such marvels, that 
we shall feel that the sometimes alleged want 
of evidence of the existence of God was 
owing not to any deficiency in reality, but 
to our ignorance, and weakness, and preju- 
dice, and passions. In what we now see of 
the minute, there is overwhelming proof of 
the fact and presence of Deity. In what we 
shall when there see will be no night, that 
evidence will be glorious beyond concep- 
tion.” 

Dr. Cumming tells us that these bright 
and charming prospects are based on the 
clearest prophecies,—those about which there 
has been least of controversy among divines. 





London: Bentley. 


The application of prophecy to present and 
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passing events is at least open to diversity 
of opinion ; but the glowing portraits of the 
future have been accepted by all as too ny- 
merous and too plain to be the subjects of 
violent dispute. Nor is it useless or unprof- 
itable to unfold these magnificent scenes. 


They are written for our learning in the | 


Divine Scriptures, and it is beyond a doubt 
that they are at this moment the consolation 
and the hope of millions. 

There is a very common and material idea 
in the minds of thousands that what cannot 
be utilized in some form which one can 
weigh or measure is of no good. The Man- 
chester School understands by the Millen- 
nium an unfailing supply of cotton, busy 
spindles, and ten per cent on capital. But 
the deepest thinkers and the noblest spirits 
feel that no material prosperity can fill the 
heart or meet the yearnings of which they 
are conscious. There is no sunshine here 
without its shadow, no satisfaction from any 
springs however, deep or cisterns however 
full. Dr. Cumming infers, and with reason, 
that this grand defect will be swept off the 
face of nature one day. He says, describ- 
ing the effects of the curse pronounced on 
Eden :— 


“ The curse fell in scathing fury upon the 
ground. It was created beautiful, prolific, 
and good; but when sin fell upon it, like a 
blot radiating from the centre to the cir- 
cumference, the curse of barrenness fol- 
lowed. It is now sown thick with graves, 
The cypress grows where the tree of life 
stood ; and melancholy requiems have taken 
the place of its primeval jubilee. The rose 
that Eve carried forth from Paradise with- 
ered in her hand, and turned to corruption ; 
and the sun that rose-so beautifully that 
morning, set in storms. The rolling thun- 
der and the rending lightnings still leave 
wrecks behind them. The yawning earth 
occasionally gulps down great capitals, and 
buries a mighty population in a common 
tomb. The roaring flood sweeps away corn, 
and cattle, and villages, and all man’s hus- 
bandry to the main; and the unsatiated sea 
still buries proud navies in its waters, and 
roars for yet nobler victims ; and hailstones 
descend like destroying angels from the sky, 
and blast the choicest fruits from the soil : 
and famine, and pestilence, and plague still 
indicate their common parentage—the curse. 
These groans of creation are the echoes of 
the judgment pronounced in Eden—these 
seared and blasted deserts are made so by 
the sirocco of sin ; the infected house proves 





the presence of the infected tenant; disor- 
ders in the estate give evidence of moral dis- 
ease in the owner of it. The world lost its 
beauty when man parted with his innocence ; 
thorns sprang from sin-seeds, and earth 
grew barren because her lord had become 
guilty 5 and we have only to see disorder in 
the elements, to be satisfied that there is a 
difference between man and God. Earth, 
become rebellious, selfish, avaricious, must 
be plowed and torn by instruments of iron, 
and watered by the tears of man’s eyes, and 
fertilized with the sweat cf man’s brow, be- 
fore it will yield him any sustenance.” 


But he holds—and this is the key to his 
work—that every curse or calamity traco- 
able to that primeval sentence shall be re- 
versed :-— 


“Creation, at that day, shall lay aside the 
ashen garments which it has worn for many 
thousand years, and put on its Easter robes. 
It, too, has its regeneration : like some nurse 
of a royal child which it has reared, she shall 
be remembered and raised to dignity when 
he mounts his throne. The first Adam lost 
the garden, and inherited the wilderness. 
The second Adam took up the battle just 
where the first left off; and in the wilderness 
fought the foe, and won back Paradise for 
man; and a foretaste and earnest of final 
victory was presented in his wonderful works. 
Each miracle was a germ of Paradise, and 
triumphant evidence that all creation was 
soft and pliant in his hand. Each miracle 
was a foretoken, and forelight, and firstfruit 
of the restoration of all creation. When he 
healed the sick, that cure was a forelight of 
the sickless state. "When he raised the dead, 
that act was a foretoken of the first resur- 
rection. When he calmed the storm, there 
was seen a first-fruit of that everlasting 
calm which his priestly hand shall wave over 
all creation. That pierced hand of the Babe 
of Bethlehem shall seize the sceptre of the 
universe, and lay its touch upon the ocean’s 
waves; and his word, like a resistless spell, 
shall go down to nature’s depths and up to 
nature’s heights, and hallow all space to be 
atemple of Deity. Earth shall become a 
glorious Gerizim ; there shall no more be in 
it the common or the unclean; there shall 
be no more curse, for Christ was made a 
curse for us.” 


But in sketching some of the joys of the 
Millennial Rest, he observes that they will 
not consist 


“In ceaselessly singing, or in senaslonity 
reading the picture and comparing it wit 
the original ; but we shall grow in all kinds 
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and in all degrees of knowledge. The tele-) itself shall teach marvellous lessons. In 
scope gives us now but a glimpse of the mag- | the words of a poetess lately deceased, who 
nificence of that universe which we shall} has written true poetry, inspired often with 
then see no more through a glass darkly. | the noblest sentiment, 

The mere outposts and sentinels of that 
brilliant army are all that even the telescope | “‘ Christ will send us down the angels, 


can overtake. The microscope shows us And the whole earth and the skies 
that even in a drop of water, ona blade of | —_ Will be illumed by altar candles 
grass, on a young bud, on a tender root, are Lit for blessed mysteries ; ; 
mysteries the most marvellous, and evi- — as 1 hand through creation 
dences of wisdom, skill, and beneficence the aveth calm and consecration. 


most untiring. In the world as it will be ‘ , P - 
we shall be in a state where the microscope| It is the direct action of true religion to 
must be imperfection, where the telescope | impart happiness here, as truly as to guide 


will be useless; and when we shall see as|to happiness hereafter. If this be so, these 
we are seen into all heights and all depths, | miniature pictures of the magnificent future 
and penetrate all mysteries, and unravel all 


ibuti i f the 
difficulties. I can really comprehend that |.” mst —icrdiow we eM F 
there is in reserve for " a i unspeakable human heart. There are many disconsolate 
and full of glory, when the glass through |°2¢s they must refresh, many sorrowful 
which we now sce darkly and dimly shall be | Spirits they will comfort. To be the means 
shattered, and we shall see as we are seen, | of sending one ray of the everlasting light 


and know even as we are known. Who| into a darkened home, or one rill of living 
does not wish for that noon of time, that | water into a parched heart, is no mean honor, 
brilliant close of the chequered universe, the 


faifilment of this grand prophecy, the real- and no insignificant contribution to the good 
ization of this living and Sued hope, when of mankind. , . ‘ 

there shall be no sin to vex, no disappoint- Dr. Cumming believes that all this bless- 
ments to fret, no evil to intrude, no tears, | edness is to be realized on this very earth 
no death, no crying, no pain, but when there | of ours,—an opinion in which he is sup- 
shall be positively the glory of Deity, the| ported by the ablest living divines. Dean 


presence of the Lamb—the reunion with all Alford, a sober and scholarly interpreter, in 
that we parted with on earth, whom we 


would have kept because we loved them, but we 7 ~ eee : New B panes — 
whom God took because he loved them more | *Tn8!y Holds this view. le says :— 

—faces in the shadow of the grave shall 
emerge into the sunshine, voices now silent! “I have ventured to speak strongly, be- 
in death shall be heard in more musical re- | cause my conviction on it is strong, founded 
verberations, footsteps familiar in their fall | on the rules of fair and consistent interpre- 
as household words shall be heard again, | tation; I mean the necessity of accepting 
and those we parted with, we wickedly said | literally the first resurrection and the mil- 
forever, we shall then thankfully hail, the |lennial reign. That the Lord will come in 
broken circle will be completed, and the | person to this earth ; that his risen elect will 
missing links found, for all things are made | reign here with him and judge; that during 
new. Whenimperfection shall be done away | that blessed reign the power of evil will be 
by perfection without limits, and love and | bound, and the glorious prophecies of peace 
life without end, then God’s mind shall be|and truth on earth find their accomplish- 
seen written on the stars in the sky, and his | ment—this is my firm persuasion, and not 
will shall be legible in the flowers on the | mine alone, but that of multitudes of Christ’s 
earth. Every stream by its chimes as it| waiting people, as it was that of his primi- 
rolls to the sea will be a teacher ; every wave |tive apostolic Church, before controversy 
as it breaks upon the shore will be a teacher ; | blinded the eyes of the fathers to the light 
the dewdrops, like jewels, shall reflect Christ’s | of prophecy. This eternal kingdom is situ- 
grand name; the sea, like a bright mirror, | ated on the purified and renewed earth, be- 
shall throw up and fling back his glory ;| come the blessed habitation of God with his 
every rose shall remind you of Sharon’s | glorified people. Though not here stated on 
rose ; every star, of the bright and morning | the surface, it is evident that the method of 
star; and all things in the height and all | renewal is that described in 2 Peter iii. 10, 
things in the depth, and the whole universe | namely, a renovation by fire.” 
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From The Spectator. 
THE EDITOR’S TRAGEDY. 

AsTRANGEand painful tragedy hasjust been 
recorded, which should touch somewhat deeply 
all literary men. Mr. Alexander Birnie, the 
subject of this tragedy, appears to have been 
one of that class of provincial editors in whom 
the possession of literary capacity inspires a 
deep pride and sense of power. We by no 
means wish to attribute such feelings exclu- 
sively to our provincial brethren. The habit 
of tracing swift comments, often of passing 
hasty judgment, on human beings and their 
actions—or rather on those particular phan- 
tasms of our own minds, which for the mo- 
ment we assyme to represent the men and 
their actions—inspires something of this tone 
in all critics of passing events; and this is, 
indeed, their characteristic danger. But in 
none is this sense of empty power more likely 
to be intoxicating and dangerous than in 
those who are but half-versed in the supreme 
uncertainties of )literature, who do not see 
that even the highest literary estimates of 
men and things are vague half-views, with 
much that is essential to the truth still left 
in shadow. To this perhaps self-elevated 
class of border-land literateurs Mr. Birnie 
apparently belonged. He had been editor 
of the Chester-le-Street Liberal in Durham, 
and there, apparently, had so far succeeded 
as to aspire after a more independent posi- 
tion. He became editor and proprietor of 
the Falkirk Liberal, to which he was in the 
habit of contributing a weakly leader, signed 
“ The Cock of the Steeple,” a non de plume 
probably intended to indicate the wide intel- 
lectual survey which the editorial mind took 
of the town and neighborhood, as it looked 
to every quarter of the compass. Unfortu- 
nately he never taught himself to distrust 
wide intellectual surveys, at least in his own 
case, and his Falkirk Liberal failed. Leaving 
his wife and family still in Chester-le-Street, he 
then went to Edinburgh to seek work, fell into 
bad living and bad company, was robbed of 
almost all he had, and in remorse for the in- 
jury he had thus inflicted on his wife and 
children, attempted suicide by an overdose 
of laudanum, which, however, he took in such 
large quantities as to make him sick; and 
this for the time saved his life. Still the cock 
would not come down from his steeple. The 
editor had proved not only the ingratitude of 
the public, but on a small scale that unsound- 
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ness in his own surveys of “ men and things,” 
which might well have taught him to distrust 
them still more on a larger scale, and yet 
the pride which is so often fed by this won- 
derful power of writing out our glib, false 
views, or at best half views of human affairs, 
clung to him to the last. He set out on 
foot on his return to Chester-le-Street, ap- 
parently with a cesign of killing himself by 
exhaustion, certainly with a fixed resolve not 
to avert this fate by any concession of pride. 
He had but a few pence in his pocket, and a 
few of the cherished literary “ contributions ” 
of his own pen. He kept a journal by the 
way, editing as it were his last hours, and 
specifying with care the exact details of his 
suffering ; and we must say that the brief 
sentences which he entered during the last 
few days of his life are not tainted by any 
touch of literary affectation, but the simplest 
utterances of human anguish. For days, we 
are told, he never had his clothes off, never 
rested on a bed, and seldom under cover at 
all ; tasted no food but what his pence would 
buy, and drank only water. On the night of 
the 12th February he reached Morpeth, spent 
his last penny on a roll, mistook the road, 
became overpowered by suffering and fatigue, 
and crept into a stack, near Stobhill brick- 
works, to die. For nine days he lay there 
without either food or drink, but on the ninth 
found strength to creep out for water, yet 
would solicit no help, and crept back again. 
On the twelfth day he yecords that he can no 
longer creep out for water. On the four- 
teenth day (February 25th) he was discoy- 
ered and taken to the workhouse hospital, 
where he died of mortification of both legs 
the same night, his feet being so swollen 
| that it was necessary to cut off his boots. 
The following-were his last entries in the di- 
ary—entries singularly pathetic, whether we 
‘suppose them to be his last excuses to the 
world, or the true utterance of his own heart, 
or, more truly perhaps, a mixture of both :— 
| Thursday, February 13th.—I have now 
laid under some straw, by a haystack, near 
Morpeth, last night and all day ; God knows 
if ever I will be able to proceed any further. 
I would like to have got to Chester-le-Street, 
_to be buried there, that my poor wife, when 
she looked on my grave, might forgive and 
weep. 
«Saturday, 15th.—One week my punish- 
ment has lasted. [I still lie here, but very 
| weak and much pained in the bowels. 

















“Sabbath, 16th.—Another day without food 
or drink ; cold. When will the trial be over? 

“Monday, 17th.—O God! grant me pa- 
tience. 

“Tuesday, 18th.—Alone, without a soul 
to see or to speak to, a bit of bread, or a drop 
of drink for six days and nights; how long 
can it be P 

“ Wednesday, 29th.—This cannot hold out 
long. Help, O Lord! 

“Friday, 21st.—The ninth day without 
food ; got a drink of water last night. 

“Sabbath, 23d.—Eleven days; my legs 
are useless, O God! when will it end? 

“ Monday, 24th,—Oh, I am weary; one 
part of my body appears to be dead. I can- 
not go for a drink now. 24th February.— 
Seventeen days’ suffering ; during that time 
had twice a piece of bread, twelve days with- 
out a morsel. - 


“ Tuesday, 25th.—Death comes on ; I wait. 
I meet him without fear. Jesus isall. Oh, 
he has saved me, yet so as by fire, these thir- 
teen days. O bless him for them; to him I 
commit my soul, my memory, my family, my 
all. Amen.” 

The strange absence, here, of that self- 
horror, which the intention of suicide usu- 
ally creates, and the curious appearance in 
its place of that glow of unhealthy enthusi- 
asm—unhealthy in the agony of such a death 
—which lights up the poor man’s reeling 
brain in his last hour, are singularly painful 
—the more so, perhaps, if they were intended 
for the world than if they were not. In these 
last days the poor editor’s survey of himself 
can scarcely have been more complete or 
faithful than his intellectual surveys of Fal- 
kirk from the steeple-top. Mixed with the 
prayers for help and the hope of pardon there 
must have been many a bitter doubt, or, if 
not, at least many an image which would 
have caused doubt had his mind been clear. 
Yet, perhaps, after all, these brief editorials 
on his own fate were not much less incom- 
plete or distorted not only than this particu- 
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even many of the most valued products of 
our editorial class in general. Those pre- 
cious literary contributions in his pocket that 
aided no doubt to nerve Mr. Birnie, in the 
midst of the most terrible pangs of famine, 
against admitting the fact of beggary, and 
the consequent duty of begging from his fel- 
low-men—against how many equally stern 
facts of life do they not nerve the literary 
class to rebellion? How few men of us all 
can look at a fact as it is, if a literary repu- 
tation intervenes between it and our eyes P 
This man is not the only beggar who has im- 
puted to himsélf a literary righteousness that 
he had not. To us there seems something 
representative as well as tragic about his 
career. The confusion between the pride of 
writing and the pride of seeing, which took 
his editorial imagination up to a pinnacle 

from which he could see, not indeed all the 

regions of the earth, but all the dwellings of 
his audience ; the overthrow of his ambition 

causing intoxication rather than humiliation ; 

the stubborn literary pride, which urged him 

to a double act of suicide, and kept him to the 

last from appealing to the mercy of his fellow- 

men ; and, finally, the triumphant register of 

his sufferings, written in the tone of a martyr, 

with the eternal world so close upon him and 

so dimly seen—these things should have 
more than the interest of personal details to 

literary men. It recalls something of poor 
Haydon’s history. Artistic and literary 
pride, and the thick yeil it interposes be- 

tween those who entertain it and the facts of 
that life which they profess to see more 
clearly than other men, constitute one of the 

most painful phases of intellectual culture. 

Criticism is a blinding task. Those who 
glory in their own successful editing of this 

strange world and its events are seldom able 

to acquiesce in that only authorized edition 





lar editor’s liberal teachings to Falkirk, but 


of their own life which is warranted by the 
providence of God. 





THF DELL. 
I’ve seen this dell in July’s shine, 
As lovely as an angel’s dream ; 
Above—heaven’s depth of blue divine, 
Around—the evening’s golden beam. 


I’ve seen the purple heather-bell 

Look out by many a storm-worn stone ; ' 
And, oh! I’ve known such music swell,— 
Such wild notes wake tltese passes lone— 








So soft, yet so intensely felt ; 
So low, yet so distinctly heard ; 

My breath would pause, my eyes would melt, 
And tears would dew the green heath-sward. 


I'd linger here a summer day, 
Nor care how fast the hours flew by ; 
Nor mark the sun’s departing ray 
Smile sadly from the dark’ning sky. 


E. J. Bronte. 
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From The Critic. 


Waifs and Strays, chiefly from the Chess- 
board. By Captain H. A. KENNEDY. 


L. Booth. pp. 246. 

Tuts pleasant little addition to the litera- 
ture of chess is made up of fugitive essays 
and sketches which have already made their 
appearance in the chess periodicals, such as 
the Chess-player’s Chronicle, the British 
Chess Review, the American Chess Monthly, 
and Mr. Tomlinson’s Chess Annual. The 
name of Captain Kennedy is doubtless well 
known to all lovers of the game as a strong 
player and pleasant writer about the game. 
He is a vice-president of the British Chess 
Association and president of the Bristol 
Atheneum Chess Club—offices which are 
guarantees of his position as a chess-player. 
His book is not a dry treatise on the game. 
That branch of chess literature seems to have 
been pretty exhaustively treated by Messrs. 
Staunton and Walker, Major Jaénisch, and 
other great experts in the game. The 
“ Waifs and Strays” are pleasant, readable, 
and often instructive ; little sketches turning 
upon chess and chess incidents, anecdotes 
of celebrated players, descriptions of some 
of the best-known public temples of Ciiissa. 
Some of the anecdotes are evidently intended 
to point a useful moral, and well do they 
serve thé purpose. Temper and the avoid- 
ance of bragging are cardinal virtues in 
chess according to Captain Kennedy, and 
not toocommon ones either. Some “ Chess 
Wrinkles,” in the style of Dean Swift’s 
“ Advice to Servants,” will show what ought 
to be avoided. 

“TIT. If of a musical turn, you are not 
forbidden—of course involuntarily and in 
mere cheerfulness of heart—to hum or sing 
during a game, snatches of your familiar and 
favorite airs, accompanying the same by a 
staccato digital tattoo on the table. When 
it is your adversary’s turn to move, you may 
at pleasure yawn, sneeze, groan, stretch 
yourself, use your pocket-handkerchief vig- 
orously, get up from your chair and ‘sit down 
again, and make frequent inspection of your 
watch. These unsophisticated little arts 
will, in all probability, by distracting the at- 
tention of your opponent, confuse and cause 
him to hurry his move, and thus you may 
cleverly effect a diversion in your own 
favor.” 

Captain Kennedy speaks of Napoleon as 
a chessplayer. He once saw him playing 


“He was attired in a white dressing- 
gown, and had a red handkerchief tied round 
his head, the ends of which, fastened in 
front, were disposed so as to give them a 
fanciful resemblance to a laurel crown I had 
seen on one of his busts. ... The two 
players appeared to be intently occupied with 
their game, and after they had exchanged 
some moves, Napoleon exclaimed, in a tone 
of triumph— 
“« Bertrand, mon ami, enfin vous voila 
attrapé !’ 
“¢ Vraiment, Sire?’ replied the Grand 
Maréchal. 
“* Qui, échec !’ 
“¢ Encore échec !’ 
“* Echec et mat!’ 
‘*« C’est juste,” remarked the count, re- 
garding the board with an air of some dis- 
satisfaction; and then he added— 
“« Ah, Sire, vous étes tonjours vainqueur.’ 
“A pleased smile broke over Napoleon’s 
face ; he took a violent pinch of snuff, and 
leaning over, gently squeezed his follower’s 
ear with his right hand.” 
Captain Kennedy appears to think that the 
“ toujours vainqueur ” may not have been in- 
variably the result of Napoleon’s skill; for 
to the report of one of the emperor’s games, 
which he gives at page 43, he appends a 
note to a most palpable blunder on Ber- 
trand’s part: “This seems a courtier-like 
move on the part of Count Bertrand.” One 
curious omission in this volume strikes us at 
once there is no mention made throughout 
its pages of Mr. Paul Morphy. That the 
appearance of that extraordinary meteor 
upon the chess horizon should have disturbed 
the recognized luminaries in their more reg- 
ular orbits is not surprising ; but, in com- 
mon justice, the fact should not be ignored 
that this marvellous youth, a boy in years 
and in appearance, fairly vanquished by 
main force aH the first-class European chess- 
players who were pitted against him. The 
heroes of the St. George’s Chess Club and 
‘of the Divan were scattered like chaff before 
his lance. Mr. Staunton would not meet 
him. The brilliant Harrwitz retired from 
the contest ignominiously beaten. Even the 
great Anderssen himself had to suffer a de- 
feat, which he submitted to with admirable 
temper. However galling it might be to the 
veterans to have been so entreated by “a 
lad from the States,” the fact ought not to 
be ignored. 

{Captain Kennedy in a letter to the editor ex- 





with Marshal Bertrand, through a window 
at Longwood. 





plains that he did refer to Mr. Morphy, but that 
this book was made up before Mr. M.’s advent.) 








THE MERRIMAC AND THE MONITOR. 


From Once Week, 12 April. 
THE MERRIMAC AND THE MONITOR. 


THE Board of Admiralty assuredly ought 
to send a handsome testimonial to the Amer- 
ican Governments—North and South—for 
the experimental fight they have been mak- 
ing with iron-clad ships. By the descrip- 
tion, the Monitor appears to be a flat-bot- 
tomed wooden tank, roofed over with an 
iron shell like a tortoise, some five inches in 
thickness, for the purpose of defence, and 
provided with a revolving tower mounting 
two guns, each carrying a wrought-iron shot 
of 170 lbs. weight for the purpose of offence. 
If we bear in mind what sort of a lump of 
iron a half hundred-weight is, as used for 
weighing, and imagine three of them formed 
into one shot, we get a good ideaofit. The 
Monitor is a structure made by workmen 
after an engineering fashion more or less 
skilful ; but the “ Merry Mack,” as the sail- 
ors call her, is a far different affair, and preg- 
nant with instruction. She is described as 


looking like the roof of a house on the water 
—a very puzzling description—and I was as 
much puzzled as other people, till an Amer- 


ican gave me the cue. The Merrimac, as all 
the world knows, was a steam-frigate burnt 
to the water’s edge at the commencement of 
the civil war, and sunk. When raised by 
the rebels, or seceders, as the case may be, 
she was redecked and improved into an ar- 
mored ship. 

In one of our old pantomimes of the days 
of the elder Drury, there is a distich how 
Harlequin, in rescue of Columbine 

“ Turned the table to a boat, 
And down the river they did float.” 

In the modern case, the authorities of the 
Norfolk Navy Yard 


“Turned the railway to a ship, 
And down the river they did slip.” 


The railroads, torn up to stop transit, fur- 
nished the iron to make the Merrimac im- 
pregnable, with an iron roof slanting either 
way from the central line of the vessel to be- 
low the water, the rails being interlocked 
together like the bricksina wall. American 
rails are flat-footed, and, packed together 
with heads and feet alternating, they form a 
reedy surface analogous to thatch. Thus 
the vessel was thatched and not plated with 
iron. 

American railroad iron is produced in 
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Wales at about £4 to £5 10s. per ton. Ar- 
mor plates for English ships cost £40 and 
upwards per ton. I once heard an Ameri- 
can engineer talking with a Welsh iron- 
master, and complaining that it was tarna- 
tion poor iron that he had supplied to the 
“ Big squirrel and Buffalo link lines,” which 
the iron-master did not deny, but alleged, 
in defence, that it was paid for in a “ tarna- 
tion poor lot of bonds.” 

So bad are many of these rails, that it will 
not do to throw them down from a wagon 
on unloading, for they break like cast iron. 
Yet these rails stand the pounding of heavier 
shot than have been used in our Admiralty 
experiments, with scarcely a fracture. The 
only reason for their withstanding the blows 
of the shot was their slanting position, that 
prevented the shot striking at a right angle. 
Had these rails been applied wall-sided like 
the Warrior, they would have dropped off in 
fragments with every shot, like cast iron. 

The Monitor had wrought-iron shot, and 
would therefore have destroyed the rails at 
a right angle. It was said that there was 
some damage done, but this was at the ports 
where an opening existed. The Monitor 
was not damaged at all; but it is said she 
had five inches of iron on her in inch plates ; 
and, moreover, the Merrimac had only cast 
shot. 

There is a method yet untried of produc- 
ing armor plates at a cost not exceeding that 
of the best rails—less than a fourth of the 
present cost per ton, and there is also an 
effective mode of fastening them without 
cracking them in bolting. It is quite clear 
also that wall sides will have to be dispensed 
with in favor of the “ tumbling in,” or house- 
roof system. The angular system, which 
was first promulgated in these pages, and 
which has now been verified by the Merri- 
mac, will have to be resorted to—~a slope of 
twenty-five degrees above and below the 
water line, to elude shot that may not be re- 
sisted, and this best form for eluding shot 
gives also the best angle for stability in the 
water, 

But the problem of guns has yet to be 
solved—whether an available gun can be 
made that will pierce the heaviest armor 
capable of floating on a vessel moving at the 
greatest possible speed. The angulated ves- 
sel of great breadth of beam and little depth 
will be suitable to carry a tower whereon to 
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place guns that can shoot downwards on to 
the roofed decks of her antagonist. When 
this can be done with heavy guns, it will 
probably be found that armor is as useless 
for ships as it was found to be for human 
bodies. 

As regards running down, the Merrimac 
had no difficulty in cracking up her wooden 
antagonists ; but being a wooden ship, she 
was useless on the iron sides of her oppo- 
nent, and only broke her own beaks and 
damaged her own bows. With iron vessels 
strength enough can be obtained for this. 
But if two vessels equally angulated be in 
opposition in running down, it is difficult to 
see how they can inflict damage. Rightly 
constructed, they should be unsinkable. 

But there are other considerations. First, 
the effectual ventilation of a close iron box; 
and, next, the power of locomotion. If guns 
can do no damage, then it is only a question 
of speed and time. The vessel with the 
largest supply of fuel will be the victor, for 
the other will'be a log upon the water. And 
here the Americans have an advantage, 
though they have not yet applied it. The 
petroleum, or rock-oil, which is so danger- 
ous in casks or warehouses, would not be 
dangerons in close iron tanks, and a larger 
amount of high steam-producing power 
could thus be stowed away than in any other 
known fuel. The facility of taking it on 
board a close iron vessel would be far greater 
than with coal. The mode of using it in the 
boilers would be with a small fire of coke to 
serve as a wick, and then dropping the oil 
on the surface, to flash up into burning gas, 
coming in contact with all the water surface. 
It is evident that a steamer without fuel is 
more helpless than a sailing vessel without 
wind, The wind may be supplied in the 
next hour by nature, but the fuel must be 
supplied by a consort vessel. For, formid- 
able as those heavily-gunned armored steam- 
ers are, we are still far from having worked 
out the problem in its entirety. If no other 
means be left, we shall have to capture and 
chain them, and asphyxiate them even, or 
pump water into them till they sink. It is 
quite evident that the Warrior is not to be 
the final specimen of marine architecture on 
our ocean empire. Well, it is a victory 
worth fighting for, laboring with heavy purse 
and intense mechanical skill and industry to 
achieve the final end of war by rendering it 
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impossible. Our American cousins will 
scheme hard at this, if only their purses 
shall hold out. And we will scheme, too; 
and it shall go hard with our schemes, but 
we will better all instructors than our own. 
And so to your guns all ye who believe it 
practicable to drive an unrifled shot in at 
one side of the Warrior and out at the other, 
making a yawning breach for the green tide 
of ocean to pour in, and perforce driving us 
to a more perfect structure. Only do not 
let us build more than one novelty at a time, 
lest the next should prove a waste like the 
last. 

The gain so far is in favor of nations 
threatened with invasion by sea. 
wooden ships and iron rails, it is quite clear 
that any amount of impregnable shore bat- 
teries might be improvised at a low cost, 
and at a week’s notice; but not so with 
Channel transports. 

W. Brivces ADAMs. 


Letter to The Spectator, 5 April. 
THE TIMES ON HAYTI. 

Srr,—An article in the Times of to-day, 
referring to a petition of the mayor and some 
three thousand inhabitants of Kingston, Ja- 
maica, that England may interpose her good 
offices in behalf of the Dominican Republic, 
lately annexed by Spain, goes on to say that 
should Spain give the necessary assurances 
against the re-establishment of slavery, “we 
can have no objection to her accepting the 
cession of St. Domingo, or even extending 
her sway over Hayti. . . . For sixty years 
the black dominion in Hayti has been a scan- 
dal, a mockery. ... For the last twenty 
years the fabric has been rapidly falling into 
ruins, and the authority of a civilized nation 
must be a blessing after the rule of a Sou- 
louque. Whether Spain be changed, as we 


‘believe, or as cruel and bigoted as the fan- 


cies of her former subjects paint her, she can 
do no harm to the world by supplantiny any 
government she may find in the Queen of the 
Antilles, as long as she does not restore the 
curse of slavery.” 

The first thought that the passage sug- 
gests is, that this public instructor is una- 
ware that “St. Domingo” includes both 
“ Hayti” and the late “‘ Dominican Repub- 
lic.” The next, that he is equally unaware 
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that Soulouque is not still Emperor of Hayti. 
It is now upwards of three years since the 
22d December, 1858, when that grotesque 
monster fell from power by a bloodless rey- 
olution, and the “leading journal” speaks 
of the Spanish domination as if it would suc- 
ceed without transition “the rule of a Sou- 
louque.” But if our public instructor wrote 
otherwise than in sheer gross ignorance it 
would be still more discreditable to him than 
if he did. For all who have paid common 
attention to what is passing in the quarter 
spoken of are aware that the chief govern- 
ment of Hayti is now in the hands of one 
who, from all that is stated of him, stands 
out simply as the most admirable and mag- 
nanimous man at this moment bearing rule 
in any country that. I am aware of, entirely 
devoted to the good of his country—zealous 
in promoting education—thoroughly liberal- 
minded in respect of religion, favorable to 
the settlement of foreigners, anxious to heal 
all internal divisions, and so unspeakably 
merciful that not only has he forgiven at- 
tempt after attempt against his own life, but 
that the signing the death-warrant of the as- 
sassing of his own favorite daughter, mur- 
dered in cold blood simply as a stepping- 
stone towards his own assassination, could 
scarcely be wrung from him by the Cabinet. 
I speak of President Geffrard. Let any one 
who chooses to read Mr. Underhill’s “‘ West 
Indies,” lately reviewed in your columns, 
say whether the dominion of Geffrard in 
Hayti be a “scandal and a mockery,” or a 
credit to humanity. Let him compare the 
condition of the people of Hayti as there de- 
scribed, even after her nearly three-quarters 
of a century of revolution and civil war, with 
that of Cuba, and say whether indeed Spain 
“can do no harm to the world by supplant- 
ing the government” of this noble mulatto. 
Mr. Underhill visited Cuba after Hayti, and 
what does he say of it? In Hayti he tray- 
elled freely everywhere, and saw all the na- 
kedness of the land. In Cuba he “tried to 
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obtain an introduction to a sugar estate, but 
failed, chiefly through the jealousy felt of 
every Englishman, who is regarded as the 
Cuban slaveholder’s natural foe.” In Hayti 
he left schools everywhere springing up, and 
Protestant missions at work. In Cuba it is 
well known that no attempt is made to give 
any instruction, not even in religion, to the 
slaves. And what is the result ? 


“ A few of the laboring class of slaves, 
however, I did meet in Havannah, working 
on the wharves or in the docks, and a more 
wretched and miserable set of human beings 
Ihave never seen. I could hardly believe 
that the stolid, round-headed, brutish-look- 
ing animals which were mechanically per- © 
forming the tasks allotted to them, were of 
the same race as the sharp, quick-witted, and 
manly people I had left in the islands where 
. - » During the last few 
years large numbers of Chinamen have been 
introduced into Cubaas immigrants. Though 
promised the advantages of free men they 
are really slaves, and oppression has so mad- 
dened them that a large number is always in 
prison for insubordination. Many more have 
committed suicide. . ... Several gangs that 
I saw working in the streets bore on their 
faces an expression of the most hopeless de- 
spair. It was heartrending to witness the 
silent anguish and tearless agony which every 
feature and every motion of the frame pro- 
claimed.” 


By these Chinese may we judge what would 
be the condition of those to whom Spain 
might, as the benevolent writer in the Times 
suggests, promise freedom under her colonial 
rule. For my own part, I believe that every 
extension of that rule is an absolute curse to 
the world. I deem it shame enough for Eng- 
lishmen to be involved in a Mexican inter- 
vention with an ally whose violation of the 
most solemn treaties in reference to the slave 
trade has been notorious for years, without 
seeing her hounded on by English writers to 
the overthrow of a polity which, in the eyes 
of every Christian freeman, puts her own to 
the blush. J. M. LupLow. 





Our country towns are rapidly doing honor 
to their illustrious townsmen by erecting mon- 
uments tothem. The other day we recorded 
that a statue of Sir H. Davy is to be erected at 
Penzance,—and now Paisley purposes perpetu- 
ating the memory of her townsman, Wilson, by 


putting up a statue of that eminent ornitholo 
gist in his native town. It will be in bronze, a 
little larger than life, and will represent him 
examining a bird that he has just shot. The 
statue, which is designed by Mr. Mossman, of 
Glasgow, will rest on a pedestal of Aberdeen 
granite, nine feet in height —Athenaum. 
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From The Boston Recorder, 24 April. {the thrill of mingled horror, indignation, 

GOD'S HAND AGAINST THE REBELLION. | and alarm, which came back with the report 

MASSACRE IN BALTIMORE. of that tragedy! We then took a sense of 

WE have seen how in one event at Fort | the work before us that was altogether new, 

Sumter, God secured for us the prime requi- | when we saw our right to enter our own 

site to our success—the extinction of party capital, for its defence, disputed in a large 

spirit, and of sympathy with the South, and icity, holding the keys to its entrance—and 
therein a union of the Northern people, in 


the purpose of resisting the rebellion, and 
restoring the Union by an appeal to arms. 
But immediately upon this another necessity 


was revealed. The loyal States hailed with | 


joy the uniting force exerted upon their peo- 
ple by the first practical declaration of war. 
Then opened what may be called the era of 
banners and manifestations of loyalty. A 
feeling seemed to go through the North that 
the victory of the Union and of the Consti- 
tution had been already gained, in the sim- 
ple demonstration of the fact that the masses 
of the Northern people were loyal, and ready 
to unite to put down the rebellion by force. 
Little was it then realized what our loyalty 
would cost ; and what sacrifice of blood and 
treasure would be required. The feeling 
seemed to spread afar, that the rebels, when 
they came to see a united North arrayed 
against them, would be discouraged and quit 


the field. Hence, the zeal in displaying the 
stars and stripes, and banners floated over 
almost every house, and till the stores of 
bunting were so exhausted that new impor- 


tations had to be made. So that Providence, 
ever watchful of our occasions, had a severer 
lesson to teach us, and let us know that 
something more than bunting would be re- 
quired to quell the rebellion. That purpose 
was met by the tragedy in Baltimore. Until 
then, we little realized, that not only traitors 
swarmed in our capital city, but that our 
passage to it was to be disputed by treason 
lying in wait in Baltimore. 

Massachusetts sent on her hastily gathered 
volunteers to take the van of the new born 
host, mustered for the defence of the threat- 
ened seat of Government, little suspecting 
resistance in States or cities professing loy- 
alty. But in Baltimore, a conspiracy of as- 
sassins, concealed in the crowded streets, 
and firing from the windows, began the mas- 
sacre. Massachusetts signalized the anni- 
versary of Lexington battle, by pouring out 
the blood of her sons—the first blood spilt 
in this war—in the streets of the Monumen- 
tal City. And who of us does not remember 





a city hitherto not declared for the rebellion, 
We found the rebellion nearer home than 
we had dreamed, and Baltimore to be one 
of its most dangerous seats. The treachery 
of assassins aroused the common indigna- 
tion, and awoke the resolve that cost what 
it might, through Baltimore, or over Balti- 
more, a way should be made for the march 
of our armies, and for the defence of our 
capital. No event contributed so much to 
make each and all feel that the cause was 
their own. Every man, woman, and child, 
not in sympathy with the South, felt it as 
more than a personal insult, outrage, and 
danger. And the common national heart 
swelled with the firm resolve to vindicate the 
national honor, first upon Baltimore, and 
then upon all the rebel hordes. 

This was just what the occasion required, 
to transform in a day the spirits «of our 
young men bred to peaceful pursuits, and 
averse to scenes of strife, and to kindle in 
them a martial ardor and a readiness to ex- 
pose life in avenging their country’s wrongs. 
Before, we had attained to a united purpose 
to annihilate the rebellion, and felt fully 
conscious of our ability to do it. And we 
thought that ability would be as manifest to 
the rebels as to us. And so we half con- 
tented ourselves with manifesting our loy- 
alty to let the rebels see that our whole force 
was pledged against them, and, therefore, 
there was no hope for them. But on the 
blood-stained pavement of Baltimore, this 
illusion was broken. By this turn of events, 
God’s Providence taught us that there must 
be risks of life, and all the sacrifices involved 
in thousands of our peaceful citizens, ad- 
dicting themselves to the hardships and dan- 
gers of the field of battle. What was now 
wanted was something that should so move 
the nation’s heart, as to create a broad and 
spontaneous rush of men to the field. Forced 
levies at that point would have been both 
an absurdity and an impossibility. The 
power to enforce the nation’s call and the 
nation’s authority, was the very thing that 
had been brought into question by the rebel- 
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lion. What was wanted to solve that prob- 
lem was a mighty outgoing of the nation’s 
will, such as was seen when thousands on 
thousands rushed forth to sacrifice every- 
thing dear at home, that their nation’s life 
might be rescued and her honor repaired. 
What was wanted was that which should so 
touch the people’s heart that the tap of the 
drum should transform the ploughman, the 
artizan, and the student into soldiers, and 
prompt such a large and free offering of life 
upon our country’s altar as never before was 
seen, And how admirably adapted to thls 
end was that day’s experience in Baltimore. 
Let any one recall his own sensations then 
had—let him remember how his own heart 
bounded with desire—enough to cause the 
lame man to leap as an hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb to sing; and he will see what a 
wise and successful stroke it was in the 
Providence of God, to accomplish what our 
national life at that juncture required. It 
was one of God’s calls to arms, uttered in a 
day over the breadth, and into the ear, and 
into the heart of an astonished nation. And 
from that time to this, there has been no 
lack of men willing to enter the field as fast 
as equipments could be had. So that ina 
half year, an army of a half million has come 
forth by free enlistment—an example which 
stands alone in all history. 

That was a dark day when the flower of 
our youth was crushed in Baltimore—when 
the beauty of Israel was slain upon our high 
places. We stood confounded, and ashamed, 
and in dread of what we were next to hear. 
It seemed as if the whole fabric of our nation 
were crumbling. But over all other emo- 
tions our indignation and high resolve to 
crush the foe prevailed. That was the rul- 
ing purpose of the hour—that was mighty to 
command enlistments. And for that God 
had wisely provided, when he allowed the 
enemy to do that work of treachery and 
blood. Here then was another point at 
which our nation’s life was saved by a prov- 
idential event that seemed most adverse. 

It becomes us also gratefully to mark the 
hand of Providence in securing for us, to 
lay the plans of our defence and conduct in 
the first and most important stages of the 
war administration, the services of one of the 
most skilled, experienced and trusted com- 
manders now extant in the world. It was 
said and thought that the rebellion had se- 
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duced and secured to itself the best aggre- 
gregate of military talent—though that per- 
suasion has not been sustained by experi- 
ence. But for our purposes in those critical 
days, when Washington knew not into 
whose hands it was to fall—when great cool- 
ness and maturity of judgment were re- 
quired—and when in the fears of the enemy 
the name of Scott was itself a host, it was a 
vast and preponderating advantage that he 
stood at the helm. And to him, doubtless, 
we owe, not only the saving of our capital, 
but the outlines of that plan of compre- 
hensive warfare that has, of late, at so 
many points, found such happy results. So 
that seemed a dark day when it was an- 
nounced that his infirmities had incapac- 
itated him from longer holding his high and 
responsible position. But the event has 
shown that both in giving and taking him 
away, God has advanced our cause. The 
service had come to such a position that 
more of the prime vigor of manhood was re- 
quisite in the commander—such as could en- 
sure a vigor of drill and discipline, and an 
activity in execution that had not been dis- 
played. Soin a young commander, enter- 
ing into his plans, appropriating the fruits 
of his experience, and thus succeeding him, 
we have the advantages of the blended ma- 
turity of age, and the activity of youth. 
And in the present successes of our armies 
we have Scott and McClellan united in one. 

It has been also a great mercy to us that 
so many of our commanders are men who fear 
God, and who, of course, look to the true 
source for success. Scott has been long re- 
garded and trusted in as a Christian patriot. 
McClellan is known to be a man of decided 
piety; and he has not been disposed to hide 
his light under a bushel. 

As to Burnside’s religious professions we 
are not so definitely informed. But in- 
stances have been given of his earnest and 
prayerful acknowledgment of God, as the 
source of his victories. Of other command- 
ers such as Dupont, Goldsboro’, Anderson, 
Foote, Garfield, and McKean, we know them 
to sustain a reputation for earnest and con- 
sistent piety. Probably with better means 
of information, this list of Christian warriors 
might be much extended. But it is not 
alone in the commanders—the Christian el- 
ement is largely infused among subordinate 
officers and privates. Probably, since the 
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army of Cromwell which was in some sense 
made up of picked men, selected for their 
religious character, no army has had a larger 
sprinkling of pious men. And in this ar- 
rangement, God’s Providence has given us a 
vast advantage which pious men at least can 
appreciate. 


From The Boston Recorder, 24 April. 
ENGLISH SUPREMACY VANISHED. 


Tue events which for a year have agitated 
this nation, have now begun to develop far 
reaching influences on other nations and on 
the whole world, of which we had no thought. 
We little thought that our calamities were 
to be the means of permanent suffering and 
humiliation to that country whence came the 
most offensive rejoicings over us. The out- 
break of the grand rebellion itself scarcely 
surprised us more than that development of 
hostile feeling towards us in the British na- 
tion that followed close upon it. We were 
put into a fever of indignation and alarm, 
lest this newly discovered rage and jealousy, 
which had to our astonishment, arisen in the 
British mind, should body itself forth in a 
war to aid the rebellion and to confirm the 
dominion of slavery. All on a sudden, we, 
who had confided in the Christian principle 
and national justice of England, to say noth- 
ing of her professions of hatred to the slave 
dominion—had confided in these to secure 
her from espousing the cause of the rebel- 
lion, found ourselves in a grand mistake, 
and in imminent peril of a war from her, 
brought about by her intense desire to see 
us broken in pieces. In tracing that desire 
to its spring, we found that it came of a con- 
sciousnesss that the rising power of this 
country had imperilled the supremacy of 
England among the nations—especially upon 
the seas. This selfish motive has not been 
left to our surmise ; but has been fully and 
repeatedly avowed by the most influential 
and respectable organs of the British press. 
To give names where those who have ab- 
stained from the utterance are the excep- 
tions, would seem to be needless. But we 
name, as prominent organs, the North Brit- 
ish Review, that originated under the aus- 
pices of the Scotch Free Church—which 
Church was aided in being made free by 
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alms from American churches ; and the Lon. 
don Times, which speaks to English ears as 
when the seven thunders utter their voices, 
In one of its late issues in full harmony with 
many that preceded, it says :— 


‘« Tt is excusable if many on this side take 
a selfish, and perhaps narrow view of the 
uestion, and feel relieved at the prospect of 
the Union breaking up. As the Americans 
have been appealing now for half a centu: 
to their overpowering numbers, their physi- 
cal resources, their compact organization, 
their irresistible strength, and their ‘ mani- 
fest destiny,’ it is natural we should feel re. 
lieved to see the —— avalanche break. 
ing into harmless fragments.” 


Yea, if ever a sentiment had a national 
utterance, it was this prayer of England’s 
heart, that our war might have a speedy end; 
and end in reducing this nation to fragments. 
And why? Because that only in our destrue- 
tion England’s supremacy among the nations 
could be safe. 

This unlovely spirit, making enemies of 
friends, and then for such selfish ends rejoic- 
ing over the fall of these enemies, must have 
been highly offensive to the great Ruler of the 
nations, looking down upon it. One would 
think that the indignation of the God of jus- 
tice could not slumber over it, and that the 
supremacy of a nation that sought to main- 
tain supremacy by the destruction of others, 
would stand in peril of his blowing upon it. 
Now on this line what have we seen? In the 
progress of our civil war an event has oc- 
curred, in which England was wholly out of 
mind of any but the God above. An iron-clad 
vessel engages our fleet, and in the work of a 
day, performs upon it an experiment which has 
flashed through the worlda light that revealsa 
pregnant.conclusion ; to wit, that the present 
navies of all nations are, as to the purposes 
of future wars—the purposes of offence and 
defence—worthless as so many potter's vessels ; 
and that all nations are now, as to their pres- 
ent means of offence by navies, on a level. 
So in that conflict of ours in Hampton Roads, 
where our wooden ships went down so rap- 
idly, and then our iron ship came so effectu- 
ally to the rescue, not only were we elevated 
to be England’s equal as a naval power, but 
England’s supremacy on the seas, yea, Eng 
land’s superior sway among the nations, 
passed away. On that never to be forgotten 
day, the British navy, that recently made 
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that sudden and imposing manifestation of 
all but hostile power on our coast, passed to 
be numbered among the things that have 
been. And now Jliwm fuit is its record in 
the world’s history. And the confession of 
this fact has already gone forth in the halls 
of British legislation. The British Iles have 
been thrilled with the report of this experi- 
ment of ours, and its mighty results. Their 
Government has sent forth its orders that the 
building of wooden vessels of war cease at 
once, and the work on fortifications be sus- 
pended, because all must now be done upon 
a new principle. 

Look a moment at what is involved in the 
discovery that none but iron-clad vessels of 
war can, in years to come, avail for purposes 
of war upon the seas, or upon the sea-coasts 
and harbors. As we have intimated, it bears 
immensely on the question of any future wars 
between us and England. But a few weeks 
ago England was almost tempted to go to 
war with us, because she had such an im- 
mense advantage over us in the crushing 
power of her navy. With what gusto did 
she parade and send over her mighty fleet ! 
And how did she boast of her still greater 
fleets in reserve, and of the rapidity with 
which she had fitted them out, and could do 
it again. That day of our distress was the 
gala day of the pride of England’s navy. Then 
with new zeal it took up the song,— 


“Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep, 
Her march is o’cr the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep.” 

But with a silent, unseen hand, God’ has 
touched that gigantic power and it has with- 
ered—as a power to harm us, it has passed 
away. Now if England aspires to maintain 
her formidable power upon the sea, she must 
begin anew in the construction of her navy 
—must realize the fact that she has no navy 
and act upon it, and begin here to build up 
her naval power. For even the few iron-clad 
vessels which she has must be held as of 
doubtful value. She must profit by our act- 
ual experiment, and begin where we have 
begun. In this she loses all the advantage 
which she has had over us in the vast pre- 
ponderance of her navy; and galling as it 
must be to her pride, and ill-boding as it 
may be to her future greatness, she must, 
for the present at least, cease to hold the 
empire of the seas. 
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And starting anew in the race with us, to 
say nothing of other nations, what prospect 
has she of outstripping us? We are in actual 
war, and have a present use for iron-clad 
ships, and an impulse to do our utmost in 
the speed of producing them. Our capacity 
of producing them is not a whit behind her 
own. The additional burden of taxes which 
will be occasioned by it, will not press so 
heavily upon our people. England has of 
late been straining every nerve, and causing 
her people to groan under the burdens 
caused by her running a race with the 
French in navy building, and in the same 
contest for the supremacy of the seas. By 
pressing her expenditures to the last verge 
of the people’s endurance, she has out- 
stripped France; and now she has found 
it a barren victory, in that her own superior 
navy is as worthless as that of her rival. 
Now to put a new strain upon her peuple, to 
begin anew and produce the most powerful 
navy, will press hard upon the spot already 
chafed and sore. We are aware that her 
desire to be outstripped by no nation in 
naval force, will draw upon her with great 
power ; but cannot conceive that it will be 
more efficacious than will be the exigencies 
of an actual war pressing upon us. And in 
every view, our capacity of producing is not 
second to hers. With us the commercial 
marine, the basis of all navies, is advancing 
more rapidly than hers; our materials for 
shipbuilding are more abundant and nearer 
at hand. Our ability to bear the expense— 
all things considered, is as great. So we 
see not but at this point we have ceased 
to have occasion to quail under such threats 
of the British navy as that recently put 
forth against us. And it is an impres- 
sive fact, that that navy, after making that 
huge and last demonstration of its power and 
pride, should be struck by a hand unseen 
and dissolve as the baseless fabric of a 
vision. 

But if England’s power to harm us upon 
the seas has been foreclosed, the tables are 
turned, and she has come under strong 
bonds to keep the peace with us. For her 
necessities for distributing her land forces 
through India and her other dependencies, 








are so great as well-nigh to exhaust her army 
producing capacities in times of peace, and 
leave her little power of assault upon other 
nations in war. How well was this illus- 
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trated in her late war with Russia. She sent 
her recruiting officers abroad over Europe to 
raise British troops in German and Italian 
fields, and even attempted the same with us, 
to the disturbing of our relations with her. 
And after all it was with difficulty that they 
could hold in the Crimea an army of fifty or 
sixty thousand. So with a navy no better 
than ours, England would be in a poor con- 
dition to bring a war upon us, and send her 
armies hither. Let her concentrate the 
largest force that she could raise for us, 
while keeping garrison over all her subject 
provinces, at any point on our borders, and 
after a week’s notice of her coming, we could 
overwhelm them with ten to one. So great 
would be our advantage for defence against 
her. As to an offensive war upon her, God 
forbid that we should ever be engaged in 
such a war. So we have nothing to say of 
it. The point of our remarks is, that God 
has delivered us from all occasion to fear 
from her sych threats as those which she 
recently sect forth. In other words, Eng- 
land’s supremacy upon the seas, and there- 
fore her supremacy among the nations, is a 
thing of the past. 

In English policy, everything, including 
questions of right and wrong, has been made 
to bend to this. Every measure or principle 
that was needful to maintain England’s mar- 
itime supremacy was right; and to be sus- 
tained at all hazards. A recent example of 
this occurred in Parliament. The Premier 
there avowed that he had abandoned a lib- 
eral principle of maritime law, which he had 
formerly maintained, because he had discov- 
ered that the admission of that principle 
would work a surrender of England’s su- 
premacy upon the seas. That is,—what is 
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wrong in principle and unjust to the nations 
must be sustained, that England may rule 
the seas, and so rule the world. This is 
and has been from time immemorial the 
fundamental principle of English policy. A 
gross specimen of it we had in the Trent 
affair. There, when it served her turn, she 
took advantage of a liberal principle ac- 
knowledged in other nations, but contra- 
vened by herself, and demanded a conces- 
sion from us. But no sooner had she got it 
than she turned and refused herself to con- 
cede, and establish as a principle of mari- 
time law, the ground on which she demanded 
and we granted the surrender of the traitors. 
But we rejoice that discussions occasioned 
by this event have elicited that memorable 
confession of the British Premier, that Brit- 
ish supremacy is maintained by injustice! 
Now that this supremacy is going to the 
tomb of the Capulets, we most fortunately 
have this confession of the British Govern. 
ment to use for its epitaph. Now the Hic 
Jjacet covers one, who in his dying struggle 
confessed himself the miserable sinner that 
he was. 

But it is a striking arrangement of Prov- 
idence that so soon after that mighty dem- 
onstration against us of England’s suprem- 
acy upon the seas, it all went down im the 
wave. 


“ Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea, 
Jehovah hathtriumphed! His people are free ! 
Sing, for the pride of the tyrant is broken; 
His chariots and horsemen all splendid and 
brave! 
How vain was their boasting! The Lord 
hath but spoken, 
And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the 
wave!” 





WASTED. 


Lire’s dark waves have lost the glitter 
Which at morning-tide they wore ; 
And the well within is bitter— 
Nought its sweetness may restore : 
For I know how vainly given 
Life’s most precious thing may be— 
Love, that might have looked on heaven, 
Even as it looked on thee. 
L. E. Landon. 





OLD AGE. 


OF no distemper, of no blast he died, 
But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long,— 
Even wondered at because he dropt no sooner; 
Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore 


years, 
Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more, 
Till, like a clock, worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still. 


—Nathaniel Lee, 1680. 





